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Chapter 1 A 
Introduction Geek for 


1.1 The Scope of This Book 


This book wants to offer a systematic, rich and clear overview of the international 
debate on the importance of paid domestic and care work in contemporary migra- 
tions, as it has taken shape in the last 20 years. As will emerge in the following 
pages, the employment of migrant women in home-based care and cleaning work 
offers a paradigmatic example of the strong interlinkages between phenomena relat- 
ing to gender, labour and migration, at the individual and collective levels. 

Data from the International Labour Organization (ILO, 2015) has estimated the 
number of migrants who work as cleaners or care workers in other people’s private 
households at 11.5 million; 73% of these are women or girls. These estimates attest 
to the importance of domestic and care work as a key to employment for women at 
the global level. This labour sector is particularly important in countries where the 
female population leaves to take up domestic work abroad, as is the case especially 
in Asia-Pacific countries, Eastern Europe and South America. Speaking of migra- 
tion and domestic work also means that we have to elaborate on the reasons why, in 
wealthier and industrialized countries, increasing numbers of migrants are employed 
by private households in the sectors of childcare and elder care (Cox & Busch, 
2018; Giles et al., 2014; Gottfried & Chun, 2018; Michel & Peng, 2017). The ori- 
gins of these workers are very diverse: workers from the Philippines and Indonesia 
go mainly to other Asian countries, the Middle East, Europe or North America. For 
Eastern Europe, important origin countries are Ukraine, Romania and Moldova. 
Poland is at the same time both a country of origin (for women going to Germany 
and Western Europe) and a destination, especially for Ukrainians. In South or 
Central America, as well as in several African countries, we find mainly internal or 
South-South migrations. India is an interesting case, both as a locus of internal 
migration and as a sending country, with especially large numbers of women going 
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to the Middle East.' In all these cases of international migration, phenomena related 
to domestic work overlap with different politics and systems of governance of 
migration, which vary from country to country, and over time. 

In order to delve into the nexus between gender, migration and labour mentioned 
above, in this book I will explore four different dimensions of the experience of 
migrant domestic workers and related academic debates. First of all, I will describe 
the debate around care and domestic tasks, their importance in society, their politi- 
cal and economic organization, and the role of migrant women in the transnational 
industry that surrounds this unique market. Secondly, I will focus on the migration 
dimension, highlighting in particular the relevance of state policies in creating con- 
ditions of precarity and irregularity for domestic workers. However, the role of pri- 
vate actors such as agencies and intermediaries will also be considered. The 
following chapter will use an intersectional perspective to look at the inequalities 
and divisions that affect the experiences of migrant domestic workers, especially in 
their relationships with employers. The impact of economic (and health) crises will 
be also discussed in this chapter, as this puts further burdens on migrant domestic 
workers’ labour and living conditions. Finally, the book includes a shorter chapter 
about the question of labour rights for domestic workers, providing examples of 
strategies and campaigns conducted by migrant domestic workers (and their allies) 
in this respect. 


1.2 What Is Domestic Work? 


In this book I talk about migrants who are paid ‘domestic workers’ — also increas- 
ingly called ‘household workers’. But who are these workers? Broadly speaking, 
domestic workers provide personal and household care in the frame of a formal or 
informal employment relationship, which means that they work for one or more 
households (not their own) for a wage. Occupations and tasks considered to be 
domestic work vary across countries: they may cook; clean; do the laundry; iron; 
take care of children, adults, the elderly and the disabled; tend to the garden or pets; 
or drive the family car. They may work part-time, full-time or on an hourly basis, 
and may or may not live in the home of the employer. 

However, domestic work is defined according to the workplace, which is the 
private household. Indeed, the defining feature of the work is exclusion from the 
labour rights and protections seen in other settings. As I will discuss, the private 
character of the employers (families, not businesses) and the space of the home 
(seen as a private matter), in addition to other aspects, such as the difficulty of mea- 
suring the outcomes of some of the tasks involved, are central elements that bring 
about the discrimination in these jobs. 


! Recent overviews and discussions of the phenomenon of international migration in domestic and 
care work can be found in Cox & Busch, 2018; Gottfried & Chun, 2018; Giles et al., 2014; Michel 
& Peng, 2017. 
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The use of the term ‘domestic work’ proposed here is consistent with the defini- 
tion adopted by the International Labour Organization which defines domestic work 
as ‘work performed in and for the household’, as in the Domestic Workers 
Convention No. 189, adopted in 2011.” The ILO definition is an attempt to bring 
together the very large variety of forms of domestic work that exists around the 
world. This usage is also consistent with the language used by the global domestic 
workers’ movement, providing a common English translation for the various local 
terms used in the different national contexts (see among others: ILO, 2013: 7). 
However, I am aware that the definition is not entirely accepted by local domestic 
workers’ organizations in all contexts. For instance, in India domestic workers’ 
organizations favour narrowing down the definition to work performed in the house- 
hold and not for the household. This is because the conditions of the almost entirely 
female workforce based in the house (for instance, cooking and cleaning), are very 
different to those of the largely male workforce of gardeners and drivers. As such, 
the groups do not organize jointly (Agarwala & Saha, 2018). 

The scholarship on paid domestic work builds on the feminist debate that has 
used many different terms to cover the labour that is performed in the household, 
and has connected it to its larger function of ‘reproduction’. The feminist debate that 
is most relevant to our discussion is the one on reproductive labour. In the 1960s, 
feminist scholars in different countries concentrated their attention on what they 
called reproductive labour with the aim of shedding light on the specificity of wom- 
en’s oppression within the political economy of capitalist societies (Barbagallo & 
Federici, 2012). They defined reproductive labour as the material and relational 
work necessary for the creation and re-creation of the workforce through time. Such 
work includes all activities aimed at the wellbeing and survival of societies, in par- 
ticular care tasks relating to the nurturing, tending and assistance of children and of 
sick people, as well as the performance of housekeeping chores such as cleaning, 
cooking, and washing, that benefit all household members. It might be seen as the 
ensemble of tasks functional to people’s prosperous living, day after day and across 
generations, at the material and symbolic level (Petersen, 2003). 

This reproductive labour has historically been a normative obligation for women, 
in opposition to the assignment of productive labour to men (that is, work for the 
production of material goods). This dichotomy has been reinforced by moral and 
religious views that emphasize women’s supposedly natural aptitude and skill in 
this realm, a realm traditionally considered inferior to men’s sphere of activity. 
Challenging these assumptions, feminists have long argued for the valorization of 
reproductive labour within capitalist economies (Larguia & Dumoulin, 1976; 
Pateman, 1988; Picchio, 1992). Many women around the world have campaigned 
for recognition of the value of these activities, not only in social terms but to 
acknowledge the economic contribution that they make to society, and thus the way 
they are exploited in capitalist economies (Sarti et al., 2018). One outcome of this 


°The full text of the convention is available here: https://www.ilo.org/dyn/normlex/ 
en/f?p=NORMLEXPUB:12100:0::NO::P12100_ILO_CODE:C189 
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movement is the transnational Wages for Housework campaign. It was inspired, 
among others, by Silvia Federici, Mariarosa Dalla Costa and Selma James, and 
animated dozens of groups in Italy and the US (Dalla Costa & James, 1975; Federici, 
1975; Gissi, 2018; Toupin, 2014). 

Over the years, some scholars within the feminist debate have preferred to use 
the term ‘care’, which draws attention to the emotional aspects of this work, and to 
the needs of children, the ageing and the ill (Mahon & Robinson, 2011; Williams, 
2011). The transition from a conception of care as a mainly familial relationship 
involving mostly women in unpaid work, towards a conception of care as a com- 
modity, has made feminist economists speak of a care economy: a specific form of 
economy which differs substantially from others, given the intimate and personal- 
ized character of the service provided (Folbre, 2001; Zelizer, 2009). The term ‘care 
economy’ highlights an important shift: in traditional economies, care tasks were 
accomplished — almost in their totality — inside the household by (unpaid) female 
family members. In contemporary economies however, these activities are increas- 
ingly being commodified through an accelerating and seemingly unstoppable pro- 
cess. New intimate tasks, particularly those related to different types of body-work, 
are continually being incorporated into the market (Boris & Parrefias, 2010; 
Wolkowitz, 2006). 

However, authors have also warned against this emphasis on care as a substitu- 
tive term for what was called reproductive work in previous literature. Eleonore 
Kofman, in particular, considers care a quite narrow concept, and still prefers to use 
the more powerful notion of social reproduction in order to explain the relationship 
between gender, migration and globalization despite the criticisms that the concept 
of reproduction has received in the past. In her view, the globalization of social 
reproduction is sufficient to explain the interconnection between what happens in a 
wider ‘landscape of activities and sites’ (Kofman, 2012). It is indeed important not 
to lose sight of the wider field within which the labour migration of domestic and 
care workers is taking place. For example, increasing numbers of women also 
migrate for marriage: whether these are wives reuniting with their husbands and 
children, or foreign spouses marrying Western men who are strangers, this migra- 
tion ultimately serves the reproduction of families and societies on a transnational 
scale (Douglass, 2006). For Kofman (2012), only when speaking of the ‘globaliza- 
tion of social reproduction’ can we understand the linkages between apparently 
different phenomena such as migration for domestic, care and sex work, interna- 
tional adoption, migrants sending remittances to their countries of origin, pension- 
ers settling in low-income countries to save resources, and households who opt to 
send children abroad for study to increase their cultural capital (see also Constable, 
2016; Douglass, 2006). 

Such issues have been made particularly relevant by the crisis of welfare states 
and the intensification of different forms of commodification of reproductive labour, 
which became visible in most industrialized countries at the beginning of the 1990s. 
In fact, during this time, with the beginning of a crisis of welfare state systems, the 
‘return to the family’ of care previously taken up by the state provoked the expan- 
sion of a market of home-based care work. This is because families had not (or not 
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fully) re-entered into the traditional care model, but had instead begun outsourcing 
at least part of their care commitments. 

This leads me to the social stratification of workers in this sector, which estab- 
lishes hierarchies between migrants along nationality, class and gender lines, con- 
tributing to their differential inclusion in the labour market. Migrant women are 
disadvantaged by policies privileging skilled migration as well as by legislation 
denying work permits to those who have migrated to reunite with their families. The 
ways in which these racialized and gendered representations inform the organiza- 
tion of domestic and care labour have attracted considerable scholarly attention, 
prompting research into the notion of a ‘cultural’ predisposition for care among 
women (and men) of certain nationalities (Gallo & Scrinzi, 2016; Lan, 2006; 
Marchetti, 2014). This stratification exacerbates the under-valuation of these jobs — 
as far as they are considered ‘naturally’ assigned to the most vulnerable and stigma- 
tized subjects in each context (Gutiérrez-Rodríguez, 2010). 


1.3 Women, Migration and Globalization 


Domestic and care work offer a highly feminized scenario: women form the bulk of 
the care receivers, women are the paid caregivers and women are often the employ- 
ers who organize this care provision. This tendency is due to the convergence of 
different highly gender-biased phenomena, namely the higher percentage of women 
among longer-living elderly people, the higher percentage of women among those 
who work in the care sector (in nursing homes as well as in hospitals and private 
homes) and finally the higher percentage of women among those who employ these 
workers, as family members or company managers responsible for the provision of 
care. In this book, I will focus mainly on one aspect of this feminized setting, 
namely the perspectives of workers, and to a lesser extent, those of their employers. 
Since women are usually both the employer and the employee in this sector, a situ- 
ation often arises in which two women share an everyday, intimate, personal rela- 
tionship directed at the accomplishment of highly gendered tasks, and yet they are 
positioned hierarchically. 

The importance of care, domestic and sex work for the employment of all women 
through history is widely acknowledged (Hoerder et al., 2015; Schrover & Yeo, 
2011). Speaking of the predominance of women in the care workforce, scholars 
have use the expression ‘feminization of care’ (Zelizer 2009) and have discussed the 
social factors behind this bias at length, as for example in Beverly Skeggs’s (1997) 
analysis of the way in which the socialization of British working-class girls led 
them to seek employment in the care sector, or as Evelyn Nakano-Glenn (2002) and 
Nancy Folbre (2012) have demonstrated for US women. However, it is not class or 
gender alone that influences women’s trajectories into domestic and care work as a 
paid occupation. These occupations have also historically been characterized by the 
strong presence of migrant and racialized people. Speaking about the US, Judith 
Rollins (1985) stresses that the employment of free or enslaved servants for care and 
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cleaning chores goes back a long way in history. Dirk Hoerder (2011) examines the 
formation of a racialized “serving class’ composed of enslaved women as early as 
the eighteenth century. Indeed, the present-day composition of the workforce 
employed in the sector continues to result from the intertwining of multiple pro- 
cesses of marginalization, along context-specific dimensions of social inequality. As 
a result, domestic workers usually belong to the most impoverished and socially 
stigmatized groups: migrants, low-caste people, rural, black and indigenous women, 
and so on, depending on the context (Marchetti et al., 2021). Moreover, their situa- 
tion across countries is strongly influenced by the multidimensional transformations 
brought about by globalization, due in particular to the intensification of interna- 
tional migration. 

In fact, as Eleonore Kofman and Parvati Raghuram say, ‘global transformations 
are also gendered transformations... gender is an important factor influencing 
migration today’ (Kofman & Raghuram, 2015: 11). Along the same lines, Laura 
Oso and Natalia Ribas-Mateos (2013) describe two dimensions in which gender is 
ingrained in the organization of global migrations. On the one hand, we see that 
women and men are differently employed at the sites where industrial production 
has been delocalized from the centre to the peripheries. Indeed, the international 
division of industrial production shows gender-segregated sectors of employment, 
with women and girls more often working in what Bridget Anderson (2000) calls 
the 3D jobs: dangerous, demanding and demeaning. This tendency was already 
clear in 1984 when Mirjana Morokvasic wrote that the ‘women from the peripheral 
zones ... represent a ready-made labour supply which is, at once, the most vulner- 
able, the most flexible and ... the least demanding workforce [in terms of rights]’ 
(Morokvasic, 1984: 886). Such gender-based differentiation affects peripheral 
migrations from impoverished regions towards nearby areas where newly delocal- 
ized production demands their labour (Enloe, 1989). An example of this is the 
employment in industrialized countries of migrant women and men for distinct 
types of work: migrant men in construction, mining or the metal industry; migrant 
women in textiles, electronics and the food industry. Both women and men are 
employed in agricultural work, including work on a seasonal basis. 

On the other hand, gender is also relevant to global migration when we look at 
what happens in advanced industrialized countries. Such countries become receiv- 
ers of migrant workers for all the sectors that are not (yet) delocalized and that 
demand cheap and flexible labour. Importantly, these include ‘domestic service, 
catering, personal and sex work [that] cannot be exported in the same way as indus- 
trial activity’ (Oso & Ribas-Mateos, 2013: 10), and where migrant women are dis- 
proportionately employed. Following on, Saskia Sassen (2000), Thanh-Dam Truong 
(1996) and Oso and Ribas-Mateos (2013) thus identify a second channel of the 
North-South transfer of work that runs parallel, although in the opposite direction, 
to the one described above for agro-industrial labour. 

In 2001, Rhacel Parrefias introduced the phrase ‘the international division of 
reproductive labour’ to expand the view from its ‘racial’ division (Nakano-Glenn, 
2002) to the global level. Parrefias finds it important to emphasize how this work 
tends to be unequally distributed along a ‘three-tier transfer of reproductive labour 
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in globalization between the following groups of women: (1) middle-class women 
in receiving nations, (2) migrant domestic workers, and (3) Third World women 
who are too poor to migrate’ (Parrefias, 2001: 560). In her study on the Filipino 
diaspora, she found that the same Filipino women employed in Western households 
to care for children and the elderly are delegating their own family commitments to 
other women: other female family members, but also other women from poorer 
backgrounds, to whom they pay a salary of about USD 40 per month out of the USD 
1000 they earn abroad — for doing the same job (Parrefias 2005). In this view, glo- 
balization is the background against which reproductive work is divided up and 
passed on from one woman to another, less privileged, woman. 

The same idea has been taken up by Arlie Russell Hochschild, who uses the 
catchier expression ‘global care chain’ to suggest the existence of a bond between 
women from different parts of the world who have to come to terms with the care 
duties placed on their shoulders by gender inequality. For Hochschild, this produces 
a ‘care drain’ from the Global South to the Global North due to the ‘the importation 
of care and love from poor countries to rich ones’ (Hochschild, 2002: 17). It is 
important to notice how, in her view, the focus is no longer on reproduction gener- 
ally, but on a specific ingredient of reproductive labour: love, which she sees as an 
‘unfairly distributed resource — extracted from one place and enjoyed somewhere 
else’ (Hochschild, 2002: 22). In the wake of Hochschild’s argument on ‘care drain’, 
a plethora of studies has explored the question of the lack of attention suffered by 
the children of international migrant women (Parrefias, 2005; Pratt, 2012). 


1.4 A Multi-layered Approach 


This book will delve into the experiences of migrant domestic workers as part of the 
larger process of feminization of migration. In particular, I will use the notions of 
‘international division of reproductive labour’ (Parrefias, 2001) and ‘global care 
chains’ (Hochschild, 2002) to emphasize the inequality in the way care and domes- 
tic tasks are today distributed between middle-class women in receiving nations and 
migrant domestic workers (Parrefias, 2001). 

However, the nexus between migration and domestic work also demands a more 
multi-layered approach. The conditions of these migrant workers, being mainly 
women, are shaped by the intersection of three different political regimes, as 
described by Helma Lutz (2011). As far as the migration regime is concerned, state 
policies strongly influence the employment of migrants for care and domestic work 
(Anderson & Ruhs, 2010). It has been noted how migration policies are crucial for 
understanding the large numbers of undocumented migrants who work in house 
cleaning, elder care, catering and restaurants (Ong, 1999; Triandafyllidou, 2016). In 
this regard, several studies have paid special attention to the question of citizenship 
and the legal rights of migrant domestic workers: Raffaella Sarti (2005) provides a 
historical and comparative analysis of the evolution of their legal status, while 
scholars like Rhacel Parrefias (2001), Encarnación Gutierrez Rodriguez (2010), 
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Abigail Bakan and Daiva Stasiulis (1994) talk about the implications of their condi- 
tion as undocumented or ‘partial citizens’ in Europe and the US. 

In relation to the gender regime, it is important to consider the relevance of care, 
domestic and sex work for the employment of all women, not only migrants (Boris 
& Parrefias, 2010; Hoerder et al., 2015; Oso & Ribas-Mateos, 2013). I use concepts 
developed by the feminist scholars who have defined all these tasks (whether paid 
or unpaid) as ‘reproductive labour’ or ‘social reproduction’. The employment of 
migrant women in such jobs can be seen as part of a growing process wherever new 
intimate tasks are being commodified, resulting in a precarious workforce with 
strong gender, race, class-based connotations (Sassen, 2002; Wolkowitz, 2006). 

Finally, concerning the welfare regime, we know that different welfare systems 
with a multitude of care arrangements and ‘care markets’, lead to different types of 
migration (Ambrosini, 2013; Da Roit & Weicht, 2013; Van Hooren, 2012). Scholars 
distinguish between various combinations, such those of familistic care regimes 
which may produce ‘migrant in the family’ care models, and liberal regimes leading 
to ‘migrant in the market’ models. For example, in Europe, since public nurseries, 
homes for the elderly and hospitals can no longer satisfy the demands made on 
them, families have shifted to purchasing market-based care and cleaning services 
(see Triandafyllidou & Marchetti, 2015). 

We also know that welfare models do not only depend on state policies but are 
also sustained by a specific ‘culture of care’ and mindset which favours certain 
practices over others. Hiring an external person, especially if that person is a 
migrant, is not always well regarded or supported by households and their social 
networks. This also relates to specific views on women’s role in the family, concerns 
about parenting models, and visions of the life of the elderly and illness. Thus, with 
reference to Helma Lutz’s delineation of the three regimes mentioned above, it is 
important to speak of the conjunction between the welfare regime and the gender 
regime and how they set normative frameworks in relation to family life and 
care needs. 

Indeed the intertwining of these three different regimes explains the imbalance 
affecting the distribution of reproductive tasks between people: from a gender per- 
spective, women do take up a bigger share than their male counterparts; but it is also 
true that between women, reproductive work is more often done by black or migrant 
women, and generally by women from minority and racialized groups (Nakano- 
Glenn, 2002; Palmer, 1989; Rollins, 1985). In most industrialized countries, it has 
been noted that looking at the condition of citizenship is crucial to understanding 
the specific discrimination experienced by the large numbers of undocumented 
migrants (mostly women, but also men) who work in house cleaning, elderly care, 
catering and restaurants. The private employment of domestic and care workers in 
particular, is negatively affected by existing migration policies that make the regular 
employment of migrants difficult (Ong, 1999; Triandafyllidou, 2016). In the next 
chapter, we will move on to a discussion on how these different regimes intertwine 
in the social and economic organization of care and reproductive work. 
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Chapter 2 A 
Care and Domestic Work Geek for 


2.1 Not Just Another Job 


The transnational migration of women (and some men) as domestic and care work- 
ers is based on the increasing expansion of a private market which is recruiting 
workers, mainly in the Global South, to perform tasks relating to reproductive 
labour in wealthier countries. To understand the experience of these workers, it is 
important to consider how this labour market differs from others. It cannot be 
reduced to payment for the performance of tasks. It is also undoubtedly affected by 
the private realm in which it takes place. Some scholars have argued that the unique- 
ness of this labour market lies in the intimacy that it is charged with, as a conse- 
quence of the physicality of care work, the privacy of the domestic setting in which 
it takes place, and the relevance of the interpersonal dimension it entails (Parreñas 
& Boris, 2010). Let us look more closely at these different elements. 

Firstly, it’s worth stressing that the content of the work — what is ‘sold’ — is a 
matter open for discussion. For some authors, workers are not simply offering the 
accomplishment of a task; they are ‘selling a relationship’. For example, for Arlie 
Russell Hochschild ‘love’ is actually what is sold here, the commodified object at 
stake. We are confronted with an important example of what she calls ‘emotional 
work’ (Hochschild, 2012). For Hochschild, taking care of someone falls into a cat- 
egory of jobs based on a process of ‘outsourcing of the self’, meaning that care 
receivers expect their caregivers to be able to materialize their wishes, to understand 
those wishes and make them a reality (Hochschild, 2012). This can range from 
being tended to and assisted in the proper way, to receiving a nice meal and good 
company. As Encarnacion Gutiérrez-Rodríguez (2010) explains with reference to 
affect theories, these tasks equally affect the person who performs them and those 
who benefit from their performance. The activist for domestic workers’ rights 
Ai-Jen Poo also emphasizes the importance of caregivers’ capacity to provide emo- 
tional support to ageing people as something which needs more recognition (Poo & 
Conrad, 2009). 
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As mentioned in the previous chapter, feminist sociologists such as Carol 
Wolkowitz (2006) have specifically reflected on the physical dimension of this type 
of work which is fundamentally based on bodily contact, as is the case for many 
other jobs performed by women in the health, care and service sector more gener- 
ally. Such body work is usually associated with menial and strenuous jobs relating 
to cleaning, tending children, the elderly and sick people. In this perspective, such 
body-to-body work is very different from work done by machines or even work that 
entails human contact but not physical touching. Thus, it is very intensive work that 
demands not only physical strength but also attentiveness, emotional responsiveness 
and endurance, therefore putting workers at risk at both the physical and psycho- 
logical level. 

Therefore, the importance of the home as a very special place of employment 
emerges. In their interactions, workers and employers have to continuously renego- 
tiate the boundaries between their working and personal lives. It is useful to exam- 
ine this through the lens of feminist arguments on domesticity and the politization 
of the public-private dichotomy (Davidoff, 2003). It is in this ‘politicized’ domestic 
space that the relationship between migrant domestic workers and their employers 
can be interpreted: for instance, by looking at the way the domestic and care prac- 
tices delegated from employers to workers are regulated by division along class, 
gender and racial lines, and therefore organized along axes of power. The home is 
thus the site where identities are shaped, contested, and reshaped over time. 
Similarly, Yeoh and Huang (1999) see homes where migrant domestic workers are 
employed as ‘contact zones’, while Janet Momsen (1999) talks about ‘culture- 
contact situations’. Homes are very much shaped by national culture and identities. 
Blunt and Dowlings (2006) talk about homes in which discourses and practices 
related to nationhood are reproduced. In what they refer to as ‘lived and metaphori- 
cal experiences of home’, people create a sense of identity that then calls for an 
analysis of the power relations that make the home an ‘intensely political’ site. 

In view of this relationship, I consider the home not simply as a ‘space’, but 
rather as a ‘place’, that is, a specific location where subjects’ experience takes 
shape. The difference between space and place is emphasized by Doreen Massey, 
who defines a place as the result of particular interactions and of social relationships 
which occur in that specific location (Massey, 1994). For this reason, when looking 
at the interactions between employers and employees in the domestic sphere, one 
should see a place rather than a space, as it is a specific location where different 
forces interact. The domestic place where these encounters occur, practically and 
metaphorically, reflects the structure of the social space, where different subjects 
occupy a range of positions. In this view, the organization of these homes as work- 
places is crossed by boundaries separating the middle and upper class in opposition 
to the working class, and European citizens versus migrant (often undocumented) 
workers. In fact, I consider these homes as crucial places where we can observe 
what has been called ‘everyday bordering’, with reference to the fact that an anti- 
migration attitude is not only about patrolling physical borders to reject migrants, 
but is also concerned with enacting separations between migrants and non-migrants 
in their everyday encounters, such at the workplace, hospitals or schools 
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(Yuval-Davis et al., 2019). When it comes to migrant domestic workers, private 
homes, as simultaneously their accommodation and workplace, are fraught with 
difficulties. 


2.2 The Care Economy Debate 


As we have seen, towards the end of the 1990s, scholars started to talk about the 
specificities of the market surrounding care and reproductive work once these 
became commodities, that is, like goods that can be sold and exchanged. Vivian 
Zelizer (2009) uses the expression ‘economy of care’ to refer to the specific market 
created by the delegation to others of tasks otherwise understood as private and 
intimate. The process of commodification of care has increasingly intensified 
through the years, investing more and more activities (performed both in private 
homes, hospitals and other residential facilities) and drawing on a growing work- 
force which, as mentioned, includes large numbers of migrant women. 

An important author in this debate is Claire Ungerson. In 1997, she defined this 
process of commodification of care as the ‘marketization of intimacy’. She described 
how, while in traditional economies the bulk of reproductive tasks was accom- 
plished inside the household by (unpaid) female family members, in contemporary 
economies these activities are increasingly available on the market, from meals pre- 
pared by professional cooks that can be bought in restaurants, to the fact that elderly 
people can be assisted by paid caregivers in nursing homes. 

This leads her to say that ‘the commodification of care exists and is growing; we 
have yet to develop an adequate understanding of its implications for citizens, car- 
ers, and users’ (Ungerson, 1997, p. 379). Importantly, Ungerson questions the 
meaning of this commodification process for our understanding of the nexus 
between care and gendered citizenship. She is concerned that ‘the presence of 
money’ will affect the nature of care relationships. Different views on differences 
based on class, race, and gender may also play a role in such labour markets 
(Ungerson, 1997, p. 379). 

Other authors have highlighted the peculiar functioning of the care market: not a 
market in which goods are produced and exchanged, but a market based on service 
provision, where what is sold are ‘relational services’. This view of care and domes- 
tic work as a service has a number of consequences and limitations. For example, 
for Susan Eaton it was difficult for caregivers to quantify in their bills ‘the time to 
listen to somebody’s story, time to hold their hand, time to comfort somebody who 
is feeling trouble’ (Eaton, 1996: 7). In a similar perspective, Nicola Yeates (2004) 
makes a distinction between ‘caring for’ and ‘caring about’ to indicate the limits to 
commodifying care. If it is possible to quantify the work needed to care for some- 
thing, it is more difficult to quantify (and require payment) for the work involved in 
caring ‘about’ someone. Indeed, the extent of commodification is constrained by the 
type of care labour involved (‘caring about’ not being amenable to commodifica- 
tion) as well as by cultural norms. Anna Yeatman (2009) is critical about thinking of 
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care as a service, since it is extremely hard to produce an assessment or to appraise 
the ‘output’ of the care provided. The question is essentially whether those who buy 
these services should be seen more as ‘customers’ or as employers or patients. If the 
term ‘employers’ implies centrality of the working relationship, and ‘patients’ indi- 
cates that care and wellbeing are the primary focus; then ‘customers’ places ulti- 
mate importance on the service dimension: that is, the satisfaction of the client 
(Cranford & Miller, 2013). 

Another key author in this debate is Nancy Folbre. Her main argument centres on 
the distinction between the unpaid care typically provided in the family setting, and 
the paid care provided in a working relationship. She highlights that while love is 
usually considered a proper intrinsic motivation to perform care tasks, money, by 
contrast, is seen as a suspicious extrinsic reason to engage in it (Folbre, 2012, 
pp. 22-4). For Folbre, this dichotomy between intrinsic and extrinsic motivations 
permeates the entire realm of care provision considered as a service, explaining the 
paradoxes and tensions experienced by caregivers and care receivers alike. With 
other terms, Viviane Zelizer (2009) has already said that in the realm of intimacy, 
love and money are constructed as two ‘hostile worlds’. 

Moreover, Folbre argues that the care market is not like other competitive service 
markets for a number of reasons. She argues that care jobs rely on trust as their 
fundamental element, and it is the collaborative relationship between all the people 
involved that determines the quality of the service (Folbre, 2012, p. 35-6). Care- 
managers should find a balance between controlling workers and giving them free- 
dom to accomplish their tasks as they wish, in a spirit of mutual collaboration and 
discretion. At the same time, she also draws attention to the fact that care recipients 
are often not capable of expressing their own satisfaction. This subverts the assump- 
tions about the “consumer sovereignty’ that usually dominates in both customer 
services and in personal care (Folbre, 2012, p. 3). Folbre considers the intimacy that 
surrounds the provision of care for children, elderly people and sick people an 
obstacle to an exact quantification of the ‘cost’ of this type of labour, which goes 
well beyond a clear-cut relationship between assignments and outputs (Folbre, 
2012, 3). In fact, care provision is also influenced by what William Baumol (1967) 
described as a paradox when the wages of workers are not based on their productiv- 
ity, but on external factors that influence the value of the labour (Simonazzi, 2011; 
Yeates, 2009). 

To sum up, many scholars deem the expansion of care markets detrimental as 
long as it promotes a reductive understanding of “both care as a commodity, and the 
individual in need of care as a consumer’ (Anttonen & Haiki6, 2011: 71). In fact, 
many authors are critical of a vision of care systems as based on individual decision- 
making, that is, considering care receivers to be customers that shop around and 
make choices concerning care services as they would when buying other types of 
products (Glendinning, 2008; Shutes & Walsh, 2012; Stevens et al., 2011). Along 
these lines, Catherine Needham highlights how the ‘personalization’ of services has 
become the main narrative underwriting the public service reforms carried out from 
the 1990s onwards that promoted the privatization of care provisions and its 
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Box 2.1: ‘Care Debates’ in Latin America 

Among feminists in Latin American countries, debates on care and reproduc- 
tive labour have generated new productive concepts. Care issues are often 
translated as ‘economías feminista, social y solidaria’, to include all social 
activities (paid and unpaid) that contribute to society, are based on principles 
of reciprocity, and that emphasize social interconnections (Quiroga Diaz, 
2009). Care and reproductive labour are often understood in more general 
terms as something that ought to be pursued as a social value. Since this is 
embodied by women, they should be respected and valorised. 

Since the 1980s, feminist scholars in Latin America such as Mérola (1985) 
and Luz Gabriela Arango Gaviria (1997) have emphasized the question of 
reproductive labour. Another example is the special issue of Iconos, a journal 
edited by Vega and Gutiérrez Rodriguez (2014), with several contributions 
applying recent debates on care to different national contexts, like Claudia 
Fonseca and Jurema Brites’s essay (2014) on Brazil, or Pascale Molinier and 
Luz Gabriela Arango Gaviria’s (2014) work on Colombia. 


outsourcing to non-state actors (Needham, 2011). Authors also warn against the 
easy dichotomy between unpaid care seen as rigid and inefficient, and paid care 
service seen as more flexible, efficient, and attentive to the needs of care receivers 
(Clarke, 2006). As I will discuss further in the following pages, this dichotomy 
tends to obscure the neoliberal shift by which citizens are turned into consumers, 
ultimately responsible for their own care needs, while states are limited to merely 
ensuring that private (care) markets work (Box 2.1). 


2.3 A Transnational Care Industry 


By adopting such a framework, we see how migrant care and domestic workers are 
increasingly filling the gaps in care provision in wealthier and industrialized societ- 
ies through their (often irregular) jobs in the domestic sector and in care-related 
occupations. In other words, they are filling the gaps of what Fiona Williams (2011) 
defines as the ‘transnational political economy of care’. This is a consequence of the 
fact that, as for example in Southern Europe, the increasing participation of women 
in the labour market has not brought about changes in the traditional division of 
roles within their families. Migrant women seem to substitute for local women in 
their traditional reproductive role. The old system of the gendered division of labour 
has simply been maintained or reproduced through a new supply of labour along 
racialized lines (Andall, 2000). In fact, as mentioned in Chap. 1, the international 
division of care work reveals the importance of the intersections between gender 
and other social categories, such as race/ethnicity, class, age, and so forth (Anthias 
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& Yuval-Davis, 1992; Guillaumin, 1997). Furthermore, we have seen how, since the 
new migratory flows are taking place in the context of increasingly fortified bound- 
aries, this also means that in some contexts, domestic work is becoming one of the 
few available channels for regular migration for women. Studies have shown how 
the articulation of immigration policies with social policies creates a gendered and 
racialized division of labour (Gallo & Scrinzi, 2016; Lutz, 2008). 

However, recent developments of scholarship in this field have highlighted the 
necessity of broadening this analysis by investigating other social actors who have 
a stake in the issue of migrant domestic labour. Up until this recent development, 
most studies have focused on the traditional forms of domestic service in the private 
sphere; by contrast, Eleonore Kofman (2012) stresses the importance of incorporat- 
ing into the analysis other agents of social reproduction besides the household, such 
as the market and the non-profit sector. She points out how the international division 
of care takes shape in the care industry providing home-based services for the 
elderly. Such commodification of care work at the transnational level is considered 
to be responsible for increased levels of inequality and exploitation (Williams, 
2011; Yeates, 2009). 

In this view, Nicola Yeates (2004) discusses the private provision of various types 
of care work, emphasizing the importance of strengthening the linkages between the 
concepts of the ‘global care chain’ and the ‘global commodity chain’, at least at the 
theoretical level. The challenge, for Yeates, is to go beyond the case of migrant 
domestic and care workers, to look at more actors — especially corporate care pro- 
viders — and forms of outsourced service work, depending on what prevails in each 
context and historical period. Expanding the analysis to the role of corporate pro- 
viders seems useful in understanding growing phenomena such as the transnational 
recruitment of nurses and doctors due to the privatization of formerly public health 
and care services in industrialized countries which are now in search of a cheap, 
flexible and yet highly skilled workforce (Connell, 2008; Kingma, 2007; Näre & 
Nordberg, 2016; Yeates, 2004). Yeates further develops her argument, speaking 
about the emergence of a corporate care industry, with particular reference to the 
US. As she puts it: 


care corporations provide a range of personal health and social care services in institutional 
(hospitals, nursing homes, nurseries) and domestic (households) settings; house care corpo- 
rations provide private households with various ‘housewife’ services and maintenance, pest 
control and repairs. Corporations may specialize in one of these types of services or may 
combine different types of services (e.g., personal and house care). (Yeates, 2004, 382). 


Yeates sees ‘the corporate care industry [as] a major area of economic growth and 
employment generation’ (ibid.) in many countries, even though public and informal 
providers remain a significant source of less profitable and non-profitable care ser- 
vices. In summary, Yeates offers a broad concept of care corporatization, which 
includes a wide range of for-profit suppliers; from self-employed individuals, to 
small enterprises, to agencies and multinationals. Accordingly, she charts the differ- 
ences between various corporate care actors in terms of their size and the reach of 
their commercial activities, from the sub-national to the national and international 
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scales (Yeates, 2004, 382). In the next section, I highlight the kinds of imageries 
which are associated with such care arrangements. 


2.4 Imageries of Care 


In our article on the emerging corporatization of care, Sara Farris and I introduced 
the notion of ‘imageries of care’ to account for a further dimension of the various 
kinds of social organization of care on the basis of national differences, in this com- 
plex landscape (Farris & Marchetti, 2017). With this concept we wanted to tackle 
what ideas prevail concerning who is considered responsible for care provision and 
what responses are considered most suitable, in each context. A given group can be 
more inclined to think that care should be provided for free and organized by the 
state in institutional settings, while others may think that care is too intimate, and it 
can only go through a personal relationship, whether paid or paid, but certainly 
provided in personal and home-based forms. 

Ideas such as the latter can be found in contexts where the familial model of care 
still prevails (Farris & Marchetti, 2017). At the practical level, we show how this 
model fails to take into account the concrete aspects concerning the modality, dura- 
tion, and tasks of the assistance provided, in a one-to-one and very personal setting. 
Such imagery is associated with the realities of caregiving within family settings, 
mostly by female members, women and girls, in charge of fulfilling all reproductive 
tasks to support the entire household, notably taking care of children and elderly or 
sick relatives. Although one may think that this configuration is a legacy of the past, 
in our view this ‘familial imagery of care’ in fact still prevails today, even in settings 
where commodification is quite developed and caregivers are paid workers. In this 
situation, they are employed by the household of the care receiver and expected to 
offer a caring relationship which emulates the one existing between family mem- 
bers. As we will later see, this model has a strong influence on the employment 
experiences of many of the migrant women working in the transnational care mar- 
ket, especially in countries where a family-based social structure predominates. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum of these ideal types of care imageries is the 
one we associate with the increasing marketization of care which, as Farris and I 
argue, may reach the point of a corporatization of care services (Farris & Marchetti, 
2017). In these situations, care is understood as a highly structured activity, articu- 
lated in well-defined tasks with a specific duration and clear methods of provision. 
This type of imagery is spreading in national contexts where institutional residential 
homes are more common, or where home-based care is organized via agencies. In 
these care settings the one-to-one care relationship no longer prevails, since multi- 
ple caregivers rotate in shifts to attend to the same person. Their work is organized 
according to rigid schedules and forms of control, which makes it necessary to 
unpack complex activities into easily quantifiable tasks, to which the payment for 
these jobs corresponds. Such imagery is increasingly common in countries with 
ageing populations where the employment of caregivers is not directly managed by 
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households, but rather via private agencies or public-private institutions. Therefore, 
as we say: 


by turning it into an activity that is ever more codified, less personalized, poorly paid and 
less sensitive to the changing needs of the people towards whom it is oriented ... care work 
is becoming the contested territory for the penetration of new forms of capitalist restructur- 
ing (Farris & Marchetti, 2017, p. 127). 


Such settings are becoming common for migrant workers, as long as these employ- 
ment services continue to seek an increasingly qualified workforce through recruit- 
ment abroad, due simultaneously to the lack of a national workforce for these poorly 
paid and precarious jobs, and the increased demand for care in industrialized, age- 
ing societies. 

Exploring the difference in the imageries of care between countries, in 
Triandafyllidou and Marchetti (2015) we have identified some regional patterns 
across Europe. There is, first of all, a pattern typical of northern and post-soviet 
European countries where institutionalized care is preferred over home-based care. 
In this setting, the private employment of care and domestic workers is seen as a 
challenge to ideals of equality, exacerbating class differences between women 
(Kristensen, 2017; Radziwinowicz6wna et al., 2018). By contrast, in southern 
European countries care is provided inside the home by family members, notably 
women. Here, deciding to delegate care work to another person is often experienced 
as a necessary practical arrangement, yet fraught with moral and emotional distress 
due to feelings of disappointing expectations of mothers, wives or daughters 
(Marchetti, 2015; Vega Solis, 2009). Similar patterns concerning the impact of the 
national culture of care on employment relationships can be found in countries out- 
side Europe. Along the same lines, research has shown that employers’ attitudes 
towards the delegation of care and domestic tasks are of paramount importance in 
shaping employment relationships, from South Africa (Galvaan et al., 2015) to 
Yemen (De Regt, 2009) and Singapore (Lundström, 2013). 

Moreover, it is important to ask oneself whether the delegation of care work to 
others has itself changed the way care is understood. Already in 1997, Ungerson 
noted — on the basis of interviews with care receivers to the elderly — how the pos- 
sibility of cash payments has changed their understanding of care to something that 
was not obvious, not ‘for free’ (Ungerson, 1997). 

However, caregivers are not all the same. There is a division between the role of 
the paid worker as the one in charge of everyday face-to-face interactions (Folbre’s 
‘interactive care’), and that of unpaid caregivers (usually a female relative) who care 
more generally for the physical and psychological wellbeing of the care recipient 
(Marchetti, 2015). Similar worker-employer relationships have been observed in the 
field of private childcare, where working mothers think of themselves as those in 
charge of the education and wellbeing of their children, although the everyday care 
tasks may be covered by a (migrant) woman in their employ (Anderson, 2000). 

This corresponds to a transformation in the way we see the role of mothers, 
daughters, and so on in households that employ a private caregiver. As Cristina Vega 
Solís (2009) argues for Spain, the increase in paid forms of care work transformed 
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the lives of the daughters of elderly parents, enabling them to delegate tasks that 
would traditionally be performed by themselves, so that they went from being care- 
givers to care managers. In Italy, Maurizio Ambrosini (2013) also emphasizes the 
crucial role of employers in paying the care worker’s wages and discussing contrac- 
tual conditions, regularizing the legal status of migrant employees (when they are 
undocumented), administering medicines and special treatments to the elderly, and 
providing instructions about meals, rest times and outings for the elderly individu- 
als. In today’s care arrangements, care managers require many skills to satisfy the 
needs of recipients, relying on any available public or private resources, and navi- 
gating the private market of domestic work and care work to employ a suitable 
caregiver (Marchetti, 2015). In this view, employers are indeed pivotal actors in 
setting the conditions of the rapidly expanding market economy which is develop- 
ing around the care and domestic labour sector. Employers find themselves torn 
between the demands of the family and the market when assessing the care which is 
needed and the resources required; they either buy care or mobilize their own time 
and energy to provide it. In other words, there is a very thin line separating the role 
of these employers as family caregivers from that of market actors, since they can 
afford to delegate this same care-giving to a paid worker. In that case, employers 
have to juggle meagre welfare allowances or service provisions for the elderly or 
children with rising care needs (particularly of the elderly in Europe’s ageing popu- 
lation), while women are increasingly engaged in full-time paid work outside the 
home (Triandafyllidou & Marchetti, 2015). 

In Triandafylidou and Marchetti (2015) we argued that employers of paid 
domestic workers may be classed into two main categories: employers as agents of 
social change, and employers as preservers of traditions. The first category includes 
employers such as the working mothers of young children or the daughters of 
elderly parents. For these individuals, hiring a domestic worker/babysitter/carer 
for the elderly is a way to pursue new models of parenthood and family life that do 
not of necessity entail a long, daily, physical commitment towards their family 
members. One may speak of the search for a ‘modern’ version of domesticity that 
combines responsibilities towards loved ones with paid work and a professional 
career, inevitably reducing the amount of time spent as the materfamilias in 
the home. 

The second category of employers includes those who have to delegate the actual 
performance of care and domestic work to paid workers, but who would probably 
prefer to do the work themselves. Lack of time and energy, distance from their chil- 
dren or parents, and commitments to other family members are usually the reasons 
why these employers cannot directly take charge of the care of their relatives or 
even clean their own apartments. Thus employing someone is a second-best option, 
but it comes at the cost of feelings of guilt or betrayal. This type of employer 
expresses discomfort in the employment relationship. In so doing, they put forward 
traditional views on commitment towards their households which is ultimately det- 
rimental to the relationships with the women to whom they delegate parts of their 
mothering and care duties. 
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2.5 Differences Between Countries 


Today, how the commodification of care for elderly people, sick people and young 
children is organized — and in some cases supported — by public measures, differs 
from country to country. In fact, authors speak of conflicting tendencies within the 
political economy of care depending on the context (Esping-Andersen, 1999; 
Mahon & Robinson, 2011). In the past, there was a more distinct range, from sys- 
tems that traditionally relied on non-paid care from family members (particularly 
women), to countries where such assistance was, partially at least, in the hands of 
the state. They range from the informal hiring of a migrant domestic worker (live-in 
or live-out) in the home, as is common in Italy, Spain or Greece; to the hiring 
through formal care schemes managed by private agencies authorized by the state, 
as often happens in the UK; to receiving services directly organized by state agen- 
cies, as is the case predominantly in Sweden or the Netherlands. One may also 
notice that the latest trends in the field of care provision for children, elderly and/or 
disabled people in Western Europe are increasingly following in the footsteps of the 
Australian and North American examples, in opening to for-profit care providers of 
various sizes and their adoption of profit-oriented business models in the manage- 
ment of service provision and human resources (Farris & Marchetti, 2017). 

Another important context-dependent factor concerns the ‘culture of care’, 
which differs from country to country (and sometimes even within the same coun- 
try). Indeed, as Francesca Degiuli (2010) emphasizes, the decision by care receivers 
to turn to private employment in home-based care cannot simply be explained by 
the greater or lesser availability of services and structures. It is rather based on 
shared cultural values and care traditions. For example, Pei Chia Lan (2018) notes 
that in the Asian context, the persistence of cultural norms that care for ageing par- 
ents will be provided ‘in-house’ by female family members is a notable impediment 
to the outsourcing of care. 

The different modality of these arrangements can be tackled by the metaphor of 
the ‘care diamond’, which Kofman and Raghuram (2015) first introduced to explain 
how different actors, each placed at a corner of this diamond figure, contributed to 
shape the actual form of care provision. These actors were identified in the house- 
hold of the care receiver, the state through welfare provision, and the not-for-profit 
sector, which through religious or other local voluntary organizations used to pro- 
vide assistance to needy individuals. These actors were seen as distinct and mutu- 
ally exclusive. However, this separation now seems to have faded away, especially 
since states are increasingly in favour of involving more actors. 

This perspective helps us to understand the relationship between the welfare 
state and the ‘refamiliarization’ of those care commitments in the 1980s and 1990s 
that in some countries had previously been taken up by the state. This refamiliariza- 
tion has not led to the re-establishment of previous systems of unpaid care provi- 
sion, rather it has created a massive demand for privatized services because families 
have not (or not fully) returned to the traditional care model. They have started to 
outsource at least part of their care commitments (Ungerson, 1997). As Pavolini and 
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Ranci (2008) later observed, during these decades there has been ‘a progressive 
decrease in the ability of family networks to provide support owing to the increase 
in the old age dependency ratio and the female activity rate’ (p. 246). The combina- 
tion of these processes of privatization and refamiliarization did unsettle the borders 
between the different European welfare regimes, according to Esping- 
Andersen (1996). 

In other terms, households today are using their own family budget in order to 
purchase market-based services that had previously been provided by public nurser- 
ies, rest homes and hospitals, or that had been performed by members of the house- 
hold itself (usually women). The problem is that when assessing the care which is 
needed and the resources available to acquire it, these households are often torn 
between the demands of the family and the functioning of the care market. For this 
reason, as mentioned before, it is important to think of employers as also caregivers, 
at least for the tasks which — for different reasons — are not delegated to a paid carer. 

An overview of some care settings around the world will show that in countries 
like Italy, France and Belgium, there is a strong intervention by the state in support- 
ing employers to individually ‘buy’ care service through allowances for families 
with disabled and seriously ill members, or young children. In Italy, this has been 
seen as an incentive for the emergence of what has been called a ‘migrant-in-the- 
family’ model whereby families become direct employers of migrant care workers 
(Ambrosini, 2013; Degiuli, 2010). 

In Germany, the state intervenes in supporting the functioning of the market by 
emphasizing the role of employment agencies and other intermediaries specialized 
in this sector. In the UK, there is a divided market: since affluent families receive no 
allowances, they resort to private agencies from which they hire care workers, while 
working-class families who are recipients of cash benefits payments use it to cover 
general family expenses and only to a smaller extent to employ a private caregiver 
(Van Hooren, 2012). 

Outside Europe, scenarios vary. In East Asia, countries like South Korea and 
Japan have a long-standing tradition of an institutional approach to care services 
and are reluctant to incorporate foreigners in their workforce on nationalistic 
grounds (Lan, 2018; Peng, 2017). Hong-Kong and Singapore, by contrast, have 
very personalized conceptions of care provision, with high levels of employment of 
foreigners within a liberal market approach (Peng, 2018), similar to the European 
migrant-in-the-family model. Halfway between these approaches is Taiwan, which 
has a tradition of public provision of healthcare and elder care, and yet when it 
comes to care for the elderly and disabled mainly relies on a liberalized system of 
intermediary agencies to employ migrant workers (Cheng, 2003; Lan, 2007). 

Something different happens in the two countries that are considered the largest 
employers of domestic workers, Brazil and India, with a tradition of service work 
provided by girls (and some men), internal migrants, or ethnicized groups. This also 
happens in other places such as Ecuador, Bolivia and the Caribbean (Herrera, 2016; 
Martelotte, 2016; Masi de Casanova, 2013), south and central African countries 
(Ally, 2009), China, and South Asia (Neetha, 2018; Peng, 2017). Here domestic 
workers often live together with employers’ families for many years, to satisfy their 
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care needs as they change through various life stages: from taking care of children, 
to caring for the elderly. 

A different model is in place when a foreign worker is employed for a limited 
number of years, with the explicit function of taking care of children before they 
grow up, or of elderly relatives in the final years of their life. This model is the same 
in very different places, from Canada and the US (Michel & Peng, 2017; Romero, 
2018), to Lebanon, Israel and Middle Eastern countries (Fernandez et al., 2014; 
Liebelt, 2011; Ozyegin, 2010), to countries in the European Union. The implica- 
tions of this model in its interconnection with international migration policies will 
be explored below, in relation to the question of the home as a site of governance of 
migration (Box 2.2). 


Box 2.2: The Corporatization of Care in the United Kingdom, Sweden 
and Italy 
The transformations in welfare and care provision in industrialized countries 
with large, ageing populations can be seen in the light of what we call the 
corporatization of care (Farris & Marchetti, 2017). Looking at the the exam- 
ples of the United Kingdom, Sweden and Italy, we see how this process has 
taken place in countries associated with very different welfare models, care 
regimes and political traditions, which have been labelled respectively liberal, 
social democratic and familistic (Esping-Andersen, 1996). 

The main differences between them can be summarized as follows: 


— The United Kingdom: the elder care and childcare sectors are dominated 
by for-profit actors. 

— Sweden: corporatized care is almost exclusively confined to the elder care 
sector, while the childcare sector is still mostly run by the state, or out- 
sourced to not-for-profit actors. 

— Italy: the presence of for-profit companies in the care sector is traditionally 
very limited, both in the case of elder care and childcare, where the not-for- 
profit sector or commodified forms of home-based care prevail. 


Despite these differences, in all three countries the number of for-profit care 
providers has grown at a dramatic pace over the last decade. Even though the 
presence of for-profit companies is still very limited in Italy, or is confined to 
the elder care sector in Sweden, their exceptional expansion into the space in 
just a few years speaks of significant developments in investment in the 
care sector. 
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2.6 The Role of States 


We may say that generally, the role of states in this realm is highly problematic. 
Increasingly since the 1990s, states have encouraged the marketization of care by 
relegating its provision to the private care providers and relying on competition 
among them. During the same period, as Tseng and Wang (2013) argue, states have 
been able to progressively delegate to employers (that is, care receivers) a series of 
important commitments and responsibilities which are vital to the functioning of the 
system. In Clare Ungerson’s (1997) view, the 1980s and 1990s mark the crisis of 
welfare and the consequent refamiliarization of those care commitments that had 
previously been fulfilled by the state. This refamiliarization has created a demand 
for privatized services, since families are no longer able (or willing) to satisfy all the 
care needs of their households to the extent that they were in the past, and have 
therefore started to outsource at least part of their care commitments. 

In Europe, care is probably the welfare sector that has been most privatized by 
state reforms in contrast with health, education, pensions and so forth (Daly, 2012; 
Ferrera, 2005; Graziano et al., 2011). The way European states are doing this varies 
greatly from country to country, with different policy approaches in place (see 
Picchi, 2016). In fact, since the 1990s, several Western European countries have 
reformed their long-term care system and promoted home-based care as a way to 
save on social care costs. In some countries there is a strong intervention by the state 
in supporting employers to buy the service by means of the monetization of allow- 
ances for households with disabled and seriously ill members, or for households 
with young children. In other cases, the state intervenes in supporting the function- 
ing of the market by emphasizing the role of agencies, as we will discuss more in 
detail in Sect. 3.6. Thus we see how the role of states is central to making some 
market actors more influential. Governments are those who ‘authorize, support or 
enforce the introduction of markets, the creation of relationships between buyers 
and sellers and the use of market mechanisms to allocate care’ (Brennan et al., 
2012, 379). 

In other words, states have withdrawn from being direct providers of care, but 
they still retain other functions which greatly influence this sector. First of all, states 
have an important regulatory function, which explains why ‘the commodification of 
care has gone hand in hand with an increase in public coverage and public regula- 
tion’ (Pavolini & Ranci, 2008, p. 247). States are providing the normative frame- 
work and work regulations that allow private companies or individuals to offer their 
services within the households (Da Roit, 2019; Estévez-Abe & Hobson, 2015; 
Shire, 2015). 

It is also worth noting, as Pavolini et al. (2012) point out, that these transforma- 
tions in the role and function of state in care provision occurred in parallel to a 
reorganization of the ‘level’ at which decisions concerning these issues are taken. In 
countries like Italy, a progressive decentralization of state functions has had impor- 
tant repercussions on social services, health, education and welfare generally 
(Ferrera, 2005). Local public authorities such as regions and even municipalities, 
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today have full powers in these realms. They are in charge of finding affordable, 
feasible and yet innovative solutions for the provision of services such as personal 
care for elderly and disabled people, despite the cutting of funds which limit direct 
public intervention in this field. In this scenario, local not-for-profit organizations 
such as cooperatives and associations become important allies by offering — at low 
cost- the means and structures to pursue new social policies. 

There are a number of mechanisms through which the state can frame the emer- 
gence and functioning of a private care market. In Triandafyllidou and Marchetti 
(2015), we provide an overview of such mechanisms for several European coun- 
tries. In the first place, states may introduce intermediaries in working relationships, 
such as employment agencies. An example of this is the voucher system which was 
introduced in Belgium in 2004, a policy of housework vouchers (titres-services) 
which allows households to officially purchase weekly housework services from an 
authorized agency (Camargo, 2015). Secondly, states can enforce specific occupa- 
tional measures to promote (and influence) the private employment of domestic and 
care workers. Particularly relevant is the case when states take advantage of the 
growth of care market-services to channel unemployed local women into this work 
sector (Humer & Hrzenjak, 2015; Van Walsum, 2011). Finally, states strongly inter- 
vene in the care market with explicit policies for the recruitment of migrants. I will 
come back to this in the following chapter of this book. For now, we can briefly 
mention au pair employment schemes (Cox & Busch, 2018; Kristensen, 2015; 
Pelechova, 2015), amnesty for undocumented migrants employed in this sector, and 
the establishment of bilateral agreements with countries of origin for recruitment in 
this field. The composition of the labour force will have a different character depend- 
ing on existing bilateral agreements, including pre-departure training programmes 
and quota-based policies concerning workers’ countries of origin (Kofman & 
Raghuram, 2015). Thus, states are important actors in dictating the rules and condi- 
tions of migrant workers’ recruitment, which is of paramount importance today, 
given the high percentage of international migrants employed in all forms of care 
provision. 

On the intertwining of state policies on welfare and migration, and the corre- 
sponding care market, Franca Van Hooren (2012) has offered the following three 
examples from Europe. She argues that different welfare systems lead to different 
types of migration, care arrangements and specific ‘care markets’. First of all, she 
highlights the Italian ‘familialistic care regime’, which provides cash allowances to 
families, giving incentives for the emergence of a ‘transnational market familialism’ 
(Nare, 2013) or the migrant-in-the-family system (Bettio et al., 2006) whereby fam- 
ilies become employers of migrant care workers. Secondly, we have the British care 
regime, where care is increasingly transformed into cash payments, with strong 
inequalities affecting the resulting care service market. More families receive no 
payments and hence resort to a private agency care market from which they hire 
care workers. At the same time, those families that are recipients of the Attendance 
Allowance (AA) in cash use it to cover peripheral costs like transport, food and fuel, 
while they rely on adult family members, friends and only to a smaller extent on 
professional care services for the actual care work. The third and last example is the 
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Dutch welfare system, which relies on the provision of care services that are pub- 
licly financed. Thus individuals rely on the public system for personal care, or on 
family members. There is no market for privately purchased personal care services 
and thus the demand for migrant care workers is very low (Van Hooren, 2012, 
p. 142). 

Barbara Da Roit and Bernard Weicht (2013) find that Germany, Austria, Italy and 
Spain rely mainly on migrant care workers employed in the household, while the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and the UK tend to rely more on the formal sector 
and on services provided by public organizations or private companies. Thus, they 
partly confirm the distinction introduced by Van Hooren (2012) between familialis- 
tic care regimes leading to migrant-in-the-family care models, and liberal regimes 
leading to migrant-in-the-market models. They indeed show that the migrant-in-the- 
family model adopted in Austria and Germany is the result of limited publicly avail- 
able services, cash-for-care programmes, and the segregation of migrants in 
low-skilled jobs (Da Roit & Weicht, 2013, p. 479). 

Da Roit and Weicht find that the segregated labour market and the presence of 
undocumented migrants willing to work as domestic workers are sufficient factors 
leading to a migrant-in-the-family model even in the absence of generous cash-for- 
care benefits (for example in Italy and Spain). At the same time, they find that while 
the absence of uncontrolled cash benefits and of a large informal economy are 
strong predictors of a migrant-in-formal-care model as occurs in the Netherlands, 
France, Sweden and Norway, they are not sufficient conditions. For example, the 
UK satisfies these conditions but is characterized by a strong presence of the private 
sector and formal care arrangements through private providers. It is probably a com- 
bination of the public expenditure on formal care services with the absence of 
uncontrolled cash-for-care programmes and the absence of an informal economy of 
care that leads to the specific national care model. Different ‘care packages’ are 
available depending on the context, and employers choose between various combi- 
nations of care services (Da Roit, 2010). 

Another example of the overlap between state and markets in care provision is 
what we can call bureaucratized care, organized in a very different way from that 
based on private employment by individual households. Today this tendency is 
common in northern European countries such as Denmark (Cancedda, 2011), the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Norway (Da Roit & Weicht, 2013) and the UK (Shutes & 
Chiatti, 2012). Whether it is in a company or in the non-profit sector, bureaucratized 
care work is characterized by the intermediary role of care providers who act as 
employers of the care workers; they are responsible for recruiting, managing and 
organizing the work. Bureaucratized care work usually involves a collective dimen- 
sion (that is, the organization of workers in teams) and some monitoring and tutor- 
ing provided by managers. In contrast to the one-to-one relationship between 
employer and employee in traditional home-based care, these care workers can be 
assigned to any of the care provider’s clients. Finally, domestic chores tend to be 
organized on the basis of industrial criteria, as a certain amount of time is allocated 
for each task and each service provision is planned with cost-efficiency in mind. 
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Such emphasis on bureaucratized and industry-like forms of home care provision 
indicates that it is necessary to investigate the interaction between the multiplicity 
of actors that today intervenes in the realm of the commodification of care, such as 
private companies, not-for-profit cooperatives, public authorities, and so forth, and 
thus to broaden the perspective beyond the family as the realm of care (Kofman & 
Raghuram, 2009; Näre & Nordberg, 2016; Williams, 2010; Yeates, 2009). In a 
wider perspective, and following Clare Ungerson (1997), it is also important to look 
at these developments from the perspective of gender, race and class differences. 

Responding to these debates, in Marchetti and Scrinzi (2014) we focused on 
migrant workers in bureaucratized settings, namely not-for-profit social coopera- 
tives that provide home-based care services for the elderly in Italy. We documented 
both the application of bureaucratized and industry-like logics to the daily adminis- 
tration of not-for-profit care providers, and how the racialized and gendered profil- 
ing of workers plays a role in this type of organization. Indeed, it is important to 
draw attention to how, in bureaucratized care provision in Europe, the racialization 
and feminization of these jobs continues to shape the conditions for the large-scale 
employment therein of women with migrant backgrounds. 
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Chapter 3 A 
Migration gedde 


3.1 Domestic Workers and Migration Policies 


State policies may strongly influence the employment of migrants for care and 
domestic work (Ruhs & Anderson, 2010). Both sending and receiving countries 
have adopted mechanisms to channel migrants (especially women) into this specific 
occupation. The care market-oriented scenario described in the previous pages cre- 
ates a growing demand for a (female) migrant labour force employed to work for 
longer hours and at lower wages than local workers (Anderson & Shutes, 2014; 
Cangiano & Shutes, 2010). These migrant care workers are generally disadvantaged 
by policies privileging skilled over unskilled migration, as well as by legislation 
denying (long-term) residence permits to people employed in the care sector. 
Policies that make the regular employment of migrants very difficult contribute to 
the under-valuation of these jobs, which are generally assigned to the most vulner- 
able and stigmatized subjects in each national context (Lan, 2006). Women migrat- 
ing to work in the domestic and private care sector face a complex landscape of 
migration and labour regulations that is extremely difficult to navigate. The situa- 
tion is also problematic for households that cannot find appropriate or affordable 
care within declining welfare states and among fellow nationals reluctant to take 
these jobs, but are forbidden or discouraged from directly hiring a domestic worker 
who is a third-country national. As a consequence, irregular migration and informal 
work are expanding within the realm of private homes. 

We have already seen that the composition of the labour force in each country 
also depends on the features of bilateral agreements between countries of origin and 
destination. Among those open to migrants in domestic and care work, we find 
countries that set quotas for the number of migrants accepted from specific nation- 
alities and specific occupations. In Italy, for example, there is a specific quota for 
domestic and care workers. Also, migrant domestic workers may or may not be part 
of regularization procedures for undocumented migrants. Other countries strongly 
contrast with this tendency. They are reluctant to welcome foreigners in this sector 
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and it is therefore almost impossible to receive a residence permit if you are a 
migrant doing domestic and care work (Triandafyllidou, 2013). In some of these 
countries, however, the demand for full-time paid domestic work has been chan- 
nelled into au pair schemes, which are increasingly popular among families with 
young children that do not have other resources for the employment of foreign 
workers (see Cox, 2007; Isaksen, 2010). 

In relation to these different settings, it is important to question how gender, race 
and migration play a role in the management and organization of the workforce in 
these services, and in paid domestic and care work more generally. Migrant women 
are disadvantaged by policies privileging skilled migration as well as by legislation 
denying work permits to those who have migrated to reunite with their families. At 
the same time, xenophobic discourses and gendered representations have developed 
in European societies, distinguishing between ‘good’ migrants and those whose 
integration is deemed impossible on the basis of ideas of the migrants’ ‘cultural 
proximity’ or ‘distance’ (Spijkerboer & Van Walsum, 2007). The ways in which 
these racialized and gendered representations inform the organization of domestic 
and care labour have attracted considerable scholarly attention. Ethnographic stud- 
ies of domestic service show that, due to the specific nature of care work, ‘natural- 
ization’ — meaning the normalization of gendered and of racialized difference 
between people — serves to make the emotional labour and skills of migrant domes- 
tic workers invisible, on the basis of the idea of a ‘cultural’ predisposition for care 
among women of certain nationalities (Marchetti & Scrinzi, 2011; Scrinzi, 2013). 

Less is known, on the other hand, about the role played by racism and ethnicity 
in the organization of work in what I called, in the previous chapter, bureaucratized 
care jobs. Black workers report experiences of racism from care recipients as well 
as from managers and co-workers (Timonen & Doyle, 2010). Care workers tend to 
enact ideas of cultural difference in their relationships with their co-workers, attrib- 
uting positive qualities to their national group (Timonen & Doyle, 2010). Further, 
intermediaries between care recipients and caregivers, such as recruitment agencies, 
can play an important role in reproducing or challenging sexist and racializing ideas 
as well as the gendered and racialized division of work in the sector (Bakan & 
Stasiulis, 1994; Lendaro & Imdorf, 2012; Scrinzi, 2013) (Box 3.1). 


3.2 Irregular Migration in Europe 


The number of households employing a domestic worker is increasing across the 
European Union in response to the widespread privatization of the childcare and 
elder care sectors. Since public nurseries, homes for the elderly and hospitals can no 
longer satisfy their needs, European families have shifted to purchasing market- 
based care and cleaning services. Hiring a migrant domestic worker meets the 
demand for affordable yet high quality personal care, while offering a solution to 
native women who struggle to combine expectations about care commitments with 
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Box 3.1: Is Migration Good for Women? 
Transposing Susan Moller Okin’s (1999) famous question, ‘Is multicultural- 
ism good for women?’, one could equally wonder ‘Is migration good 
for women?’ 

On the one hand, the positive elements of migration for women can be 
summarized as follows: 


— it presents an opportunity for women to escape oppressive marriages. 

— women can gain economic independence by becoming self-sufficient. 

— women can improve their social position in their community of origin 
thanks to remittances and donations. 


For Parrefias (2001), such improvements could justify the decision to migrate 
even with the prospect of strong downgrading, in low-skilled and stigmatized 
jobs in the country of destination, as experienced by many migrants. 

On the other hand, migration is seen as a source of vulnerability and dan- 
ger in view of the following negative elements: 


— the perilous journeys at the hands of smugglers. 

— being exposed to the risk of sexual violence and unwanted pregnancies. 

— the risk of being trafficked into slavery-like work in different labour 
sectors. 

— the risk (for cleaners and carers) of isolation and abuse in employers’ pri- 
vate homes. 

— self-deprivation to satisfy commitments to financially support their com- 
munities in the country of origin. 


For these reasons, migrant women and girls are considered to be at greater 
risk of physical and psychological suffering than men, especially when migra- 
tion is for the purposes of an arranged marriage or when they flee their coun- 
tries as refugees. 


expectations from their workplace, and who would otherwise have to step out of the 
labour market. 

Despite this expansion, in many EU countries it is still difficult, if at all possible, 
to legally hire a migrant domestic worker. An initial obstacle stems from the fact 
that the sector itself is often poorly regulated (see Table 3.1). Domestic workers lack 
specific legal protection in countries such as Greece, the UK, Denmark, Spain and 
the Netherlands. Poland does not actually recognize this work as proper work, rel- 
egating it to a ‘personal service’. On the other hand, Italy, Austria, Belgium, France, 
Portugal and Sweden are positive examples of countries where the employment of 
domestic workers is regulated by a specific collective agreement. Table 3.1 sum- 
marizes the latest reports from the Bureau of Workers’ Activities of the ILO 
(ACTRAYV, 2013) and the European Union’s Fundamental Rights Agency (FRA, 
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Table 3.1 Legal framework for the private employment of domestic workers 
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Application of 
Specific collective No specific law | Domestic work 
legislation Specific agreements on (application of | is not 
for domestic | collective agency general labour | considered 
Country work agreement | recruitment law) employment 
Austria x x 
Belgium X X 
Denmark x 
Finland 
France x x 
Germany 
Greece x 
Hungary x 
Ireland x 
Italy X x 
Netherlands | x x 
Poland x 
Portugal X x 
Spain x x 
Sweden x 
UK x 


Source: Compiled by the authors using data from ACTRAV/ILO and FRA, cit 


2011) in order to show the variety of legal arrangements that frame the employment 
of domestic workers. 

The second obstacle to the hiring of a migrant domestic worker comes from 
national policies on labour migration. Table 3.2 provides an overview of the migra- 
tion policy frameworks that apply to migrant domestic workers. In countries like 
Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands and Germany, it is not possible for households 
to hire a foreigner in a legal way. In Belgium, France and Spain, by contrast, 
although this is possible in principle, it is made unfeasible in practice by a strict 
application of regulations against the employment of foreigners in low-skilled 
labour markets. 

In countries like Italy and Greece, a quota system fixes the maximum number of 
people that can apply for a residence permit for employment as domestic workers or 
carers each year. However, these quotas are usually set on the basis of a regional 
estimate of demand for workers in this sector that does not reflect true demand. 
Indeed, household needs for care or cleaning tasks cannot be planned by families as 
employers-to-be in the same way that a private firm would do in the industrial or 
agricultural sectors. Care needs often arise unexpectedly (somebody falls ill, a child 
is born). So the whole system of annual quotas of labour demand in the domestic 
work sector is ill-equipped to respond to the needs of households. 

Countries where hiring is possible may still have very different regulations con- 
cerning the recruitment system: in Italy, Belgium and the UK, the employer has to 
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Table 3.2 Legal framework for the employment of migrant domestic workers (Main countries) 


Market-test as 
Possible to barrier to 


hire non-EU | hiring non-EU Au pairs as 
domestic domestic Quota Self- Sponsor | substitute 
Country workers workers limitations | employment | system | channel 
Austria Yes x 
Belgium Yes x x x 
Denmark | No 
Finland No 
France Yes x 


Germany No 
Ireland Yes 


Italy Yes x x 
Netherlands | No x 
Poland Yes 

Portugal Yes 

Spain Yes x 

Sweden Yes 

UK Yes x 


Hungary Yes 


Greece Yes x 


Source: Compiled by Triandafyllidou and Marchetti (2014) using data from ACTRAV/ILO and 
FRA, cit 


formally sponsor the trip and the stay of the worker, including financial support. 
Meanwhile in Austria, care workers are self-employed, which releases the house- 
holds from any responsibility. Finally, it is also worth noting that in several coun- 
tries where hiring a migrant for domestic work is not allowed, the au pair placement 
scheme has increasingly been abused by families as an opportunity to find afford- 
able childcare and cleaning help, rather than as a cultural exchange experience for a 
young person as it is intended to be. 

In many EU countries, legal migrant domestic work coexists with irregular stay 
and employment, with important repercussions on the fundamental rights of migrant 
domestic workers. A study by the Fundamental Rights Agency (FRA, 2011) and 
Anna Triandafyllidou (2013) on irregular migration in domestic work has shown 
how the specificities of domestic work (taking place inside the home, often with 
non-fixed hours and tasks) when intertwined with undocumented migration status 
and informal work arrangements can lead to particularly exploitative conditions of 
work and situations of extreme vulnerability. 

The paid domestic work sector is exemplary of the labour market demand and 
supply dynamics in low-skilled sectors. Greece, Italy and Spain have met their 
demand in these sectors through repeated mass regularizations of undocumented 
migrants, many of whom, particularly women, are employed in care and cleaning 
jobs. Italy in particular implemented two large regularization programmes in 2002 
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and in 2009 especially targeting people in this sector. After the 2008 crisis, despite 
rising unemployment in these three countries that were in the eye of the Eurozone 
storm (with average unemployment at nearly 25 per cent in Greece and Spain in 
2013 and 12 per cent and rising in Italy the same year), native women appeared 
reluctant to find employment in this sector. Even if the demand for cleaning and care 
services by middle class families — hit by recession and unemployment — had fallen, 
the domestic work sector was less influenced by the crisis than for instance, the 
construction industry, or agriculture (Bonifazi & Marini, 2013; Di Bartolomeo & 
Marchetti, 2016; Gonzalez-Enriquez, 2013; Maroukis, 2013). 

In Triandafyllidou and Marchetti (2014), we argue that the EU needs a compre- 
hensive, albeit differentiated, approach that takes into account the complexity of 
labour force supply and demand and the different economic cycles of individual 
member states. We also point to the need to acknowledge that there is a structural 
demand for a migrant labour force in certain occupations, which is related to long- 
term demographic processes such as the ageing of European societies; the configu- 
ration of nuclear families without extended support networks to cover the need to 
care for children, elderly or disabled people; and the participation of women in paid 
work outside the home. These processes are irreversible and persist even in periods 
of acute economic downturn. 

In Triandafyllidou and Marchetti (2015) we proposed the creation of a proactive 
regulatory framework that would be adaptable to territorial and sectorial difference, 
but would also usefully provide a management framework for current and future 
flows in low-skill sectors. Such a sectorial approach could be successfully tested in 
the case of the wider domestic sector encompassing both cleaning and care work. 
This approach would complement the existing directives on training, research, stu- 
dents, intra-company transferees, highly skilled migrants and seasonal employment, 
listed above. 


3.3 The Importance of Networks 


It is in the light of the informality of the sector and the vulnerability of domestic 
workers that the question of networks is especially important. This is so at different 
levels. First, given the highly informal character of job recruitment in domestic and 
care work, networks play a great role in causing people to enter the sector, spreading 
information about new places of employment, types of work, and so on. The use of 
networks is also favoured by employers who prefer to hire women in a personal 
relationship with someone they already know and trust. Huw Vasey (2015) dis- 
cusses the impact of networks on migrants’ labour integration, saying that, in par- 
ticular in the case of people in low-skilled occupations, the labour mobility of 
migrant workers is often not about skills per se, but about the opportunities that they 
find in each social context, due to dynamics within the host society but also within 
migrants’ networks. Migrant domestic workers profit definitively from the support 
of their networks for their labour integration in the new country (Parrefias, 2001). 
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Following the seminal work of Pierrette Hondagneu-Sotelo (1994), social net- 
works have been identified as an essential resource for domestic workers’ empower- 
ment. In their free time, when meeting with friends and colleagues outside the 
employers’ houses, domestic workers can share contacts for better jobs, advice 
about mistreatment, and information about new legal and social services. They can 
learn about how to negotiate with employers concerning tasks and payment so that 
‘while the occupation remains largely unregulated by formal bureaucratic govern- 
ment agencies ..., an intensive and informal social regulation is created by the 
domestic workers themselves’ (Hondagneu-Sotelo, 1994, p. 61). In other words, 
social networks are a strategy for these workers to compensate for their exclusion 
from the formal labour market. However, social networks can also serve to ‘divide’ 
the market of migrant care and domestic work on unequal terms, creating internal 
boundaries and overshadowing people’s autonomy in their labour mobility. For 
example, Anna Gavanas (2012) emphasizes how networks can increase the segmen- 
tation that characterizes this sector. This is especially so when domestic workers act 
as brokers for new job recruitments and they can thus favour their acquaintances in 
order to increase their prestige within the community — or they can provide jobs in 
exchange for economic compensation, which is particularly common among Eastern 
European domestic workers (Mazzacurati, 2005). This can also explain the compe- 
tition between domestic workers from different national groups, as in the cases I 
will discuss in the following pages. 

This tendency to competition often relates to the functioning of social network 
dynamics between migrants from different nationalities, the principles that organize 
them, and the impact of the economic crisis on them. Looking at the case of 
Georgian, Ukrainian and Polish women working in the Italian province of Reggio 
Emilia (Marchetti, 2017), the interconnections between these difference issues 
emerged at the following levels: 


1. At the cultural and linguistic level: the research respondents felt connected at this 
level in the aftermath of socialist rule. This made it possible to share information 
and participate in the same social activities using their native languages (Polish, 
Ukrainian and Russian) which they could all understand a little. It also gave them 
a general sense of solidarity and commonality vis-a-vis their integration in Italy. 
At this level all three groups stood together with no major differentiations 
between Georgians, Poles and Ukrainians. 

2. In relation to their migration trajectories in Italy: at this level, one could see the 
emulation of Polish migration patterns on the part of Ukrainians. This relation- 
ship built on previous historical cross-border connections between Ukraine and 
Poland which influenced Ukrainians’ trajectories towards and within Italy. 
Georgians, by contrast, took a separate path. 

3. Regarding free mobility and irregular migration: at this level, there was more 
similarity and interconnection between Georgians and Ukrainians, while Poles 
remaining separate. The need to obtain a residence permit to be in Italy placed 
Georgians and Ukrainians in similar conditions so that they tended to seek more 
long-term employment with regular contracts, often approaching local non-profit 
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services for support. Poles, conversely, tended to take more flexible and tempo- 
rary jobs, since they could travel freely within the EU. 

4. In relation to the impact of the economic crisis on the labour market of elder 
care: at this level the three groups entered into competition with each other. Their 
differences in legal status and economic need (depending on variations in the 
cost of living in their countries of origin) gave them different leverages to negoti- 
ate salaries and labour conditions with prospective employers. This upended the 
relationships between the groups, with Georgians having more opportunities to 
work than Poles, and Ukrainians in the middle. The crisis and the general impov- 
erishment of employers’ households had meant that the group that could sell 
itself the most cheaply for intensive labour had more opportunities to find work. 


We see here the importance of looking at social network dynamics as processes 
that go beyond nationality. On the one hand, this is so because some of the charac- 
teristics that are associated with particular national groups may also be found among 
migrants from other national groups. This is demonstrated by the importance of the 
socialist legacy, in cultural and linguistic terms, in shaping sentiments of solidarity 
and support between women from different Eastern European countries. However, 
the networks between national groups can function on the basis of interconnections 
between some of these countries, but not all of them. On some issues, Poles and 
Ukrainians are connected, while on some others the network is between Ukrainians 
and Georgians. These contingent interconnections are explained, in my view, by 
contextual factors: migration regulations, labour market dynamics, salaries, the cost 
of living in the home country, the availability of specific knowledge, and so on. In 
this perspective, the constitution and functioning of migrants’ networks are not (or 
not only) grounded on shared identities or cultural legacies, but more on contingent 
external factors that push several groups to interact and support each other, though 
they may be divided on other issues. The economic recession, in this sense, can be 
seen as the external factor that breaks all possible supportive interactions between 
the groups, increasing their competition, and inaugurating a dynamic in which 
everyone is trying to take advantage of the market by exploiting the unique features 
of their group (Box 3.2). 


3.4 Care and Circular Migration 


The European Commission’s ‘global approach to migration’ promotes circular 
migration as an ‘efficient’ way to manage labour migration within and from outside 
the EU member states (see COM, 2007 and Council of Europe, 2009). In these 
documents, workers’ circular migration, meaning the going back and forth between 
the country of origin and destination every few months, is portrayed as a profitable 
tool to maximize the positive outcome of labour mobility in EU countries, while 
reducing the possible negative impact of long-term migration, from the point of 
view of the countries of settlement and of those of origin alike. When we examine 
the case of circular migrant women in the Italian care sector, quite a different picture 
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Box 3.2: Migrants’ Networks 

Social networks are of great interest in migration studies to understand dias- 
poras and transnationalism. In the classic definition by Douglas Massey, 
migrants’ social networks are ties based on ‘kinship, friendship, and shared 
community of origin’, which can favourably influence an individual or house- 
hold’s decision to migrate (Massey et al., 1993, p. 448). The existence of 
networks represents a form of social capital for people who want to migrate: 
it provides them with possibilities of shelter and financial support upon arrival, 
directs them towards labour opportunities, and connects them to personal 
relationships and social activities with others belonging to the same commu- 
nity (Marin and Wellman 2011; Massey and Espinosa 1997). Networks are 
seen as something that ‘reduces the costs and risks of movement’, increasing 
the likelihood of migration. In some situations, social networks can determine 
the destination, and the social and economic activities in which migrants will 
engage after their arrival (Brezzi et al., 2010; Novotny and Hasman, 2015). 

However, networks are not only a positive resource. They can represent an 
oppressive condition for many, in the form of ghettoization and isolation from 
other migrants and non-migrants, financial and material dependency on other 
group members, and the consolidation of hierarchies within a group. Network 
dynamics are not only based on unity and solidarity, but also reveal conflicts 
and divisions between members. As in the dynamic analyzed in this chapter, 
networks can convey knowledge sharing through the emulation of migratory 
paths, but they can also cause competition in the labour market and other 
spheres of migrants’ social lives in host societies. 

A crucial element in the making of social networks is the participation of 
members in specific economic activities. Networks can in fact be decisive in 
the formation of what are called ‘ethnic labour niches’, that is, when a single 
ethnic group occupies a predominant role in one employment sector or entre- 
preneurial activity. In the case of paid care givers and domestic workers, the 
same phenomenon can be observed in the early period of migrants’ employ- 
ment in the sector (Schrover et al., 2007). 


appears. There one can find the practice of dividing a single job (i.e. caring for the 
same elderly person) between two or more women during the year, alternating for 
2-3 months each. Interestingly, this ‘job-sharing’ is not portrayed by migrants as a 
limitation to their mobility. It is rather seen an opportunity that some migrants may 
opt for (cf. Mai, 2011). Entering this transnational form of ‘job-sharing’ emerges 
from an individual process of transformation, usually played out over several years. 
Becoming a circular migrant may be an important step in processes of migrants’ 
subjectification, with a different meaning depending on their specific characteristics 
in terms of nationality, age and role in the household of origin. Circularity may be 
experienced in very different ways: its definition is stretched and adapted to each 
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subject’s needs and desires in relation to their work, and in the process, it may 
change its meaning. 

Scholars have attempted to find a specific explanation for the fact that in some 
contexts more women than men engage in circular migration. Authors have referred 
to the unequal distribution of care commitments in the household of origin, which 
requires women to regularly go back home to accomplish their ‘domestic obliga- 
tions’ more often than men (Ellis et al., 1996, p. 41). Cinzia Solari (2010) shows 
that in the context of Ukrainian migrant workers, the dominant gendered ideology 
favours the emigration of mature women rather than youngsters, and on a temporary 
basis rather than permanently, in order to preserve newly-formed young families 
and discourage the mass emigration of the new generation. As a consequence, 
mature mothers or grandmothers who otherwise have difficulty finding well-paid 
jobs in their home country, are the members of the household who can temporarily 
emigrate most profitably. Solari shows that the gender and age profile of the 
Ukrainians coming to Italy as home care workers is in line with a post-Soviet gen- 
dered ideology that prioritizes keeping young families together. The migratory deci- 
sions of mature Eastern European women are further determined by the negative 
transformations taking place — in Western as in Eastern countries — concerning the 
provision of welfare and the protection of social security rights for workers, chil- 
dren, sick and elderly people. We see that health and care services are increasingly 
being privatized across Europe with a strong emphasis on individual family strate- 
gies to find low-cost and yet high-quality solutions. Inequalities based on class and 
income thus become decisive for access to sanitary and medical care. Pension rights 
are seriously under threat, especially for those who have migrated or worked infor- 
mally for some part of their career. At the same time, in Eastern Europe workers are 
induced to prolong their stay in the labour market in order to support both their 
children’s access to an increasingly expensive education and costly medical care for 
ageing or sick relatives. 

In fact, such circular East to West movements have thus far involved many Polish 
women going to Germany (Lutz, 2011; Morokvasic, 1994) and the Netherlands 
(Pool, 2003); as well as many Ukrainians going to Poland (Iglicka et al., 2011; 
Kindler, 2008) and Hungary (Caglar et al., 2011). In Italy one can also find circular 
migrants among Ukrainians, Poles, Georgians and other groups from the former 
Soviet bloc (Boccagni & Ambrosini, 2012; Marchetti & Venturini, 2014; Solari, 
2010; Vianello, 2009; Vietti, 2010). 

Circular migration in the home care sector typically consists of a rotation between 
two workers on a 3 or 4-month basis, and is portrayed in positive terms by many of 
the employers and workers I interviewed in the context of my ‘Circular Care’ 
research project. During this project, I found that circularity may also begin after 
years of steady work in the same place and labour sector. During this time, prospec- 
tive circular carers build up the required social network among Italians and foreign 
colleagues and accumulate economic capital. This is in line with the argument made 
by Rhacel Parrefias for Filipinas in Japan, where she found that circularity is not to 
be understood only as a prelude to stable settlement (Parrefias, 2010). Moreover, my 
argument extended the conclusions of the Metoikos research project to the case of 
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Eastern European care workers. The Metoikos project on circular migration patterns 
in Southern and Central Eastern Europe observed that male migrants from Morocco 
and Albania start to rotate after several years of permanent emigration 
(Triandafyllidou, 2011); the same can be observed among Eastern European women 
care workers. 

In ‘Circular Care’, I demonstrated that circularity in care work is not strongly 
characterized by unregulated employment and residency. Rather than misusing a 
tourist visa for labour purposes, the Ukrainian and Russian women I met start rotat- 
ing only after having regularized their legal position and after having found regular 
employment. None of the Georgians that I interviewed was yet able to achieve a 
circular migration pattern, but several have it as a goal for the future. Poles, on the 
other hand, are generally working without a labour contract, but they are regular 
from the point of view of their residence status. I also showed that circular care can- 
not be equated with other forms of temporary work, especially seasonal work in 
agriculture. Unlike other sectors, it is important for these types of circular migrants 
to fulfil their tasks without interruption and without causing any distress to the care 
receiver. A reliable co-worker is thus essential to the performance of this job. For 
this reason, I argued, circular care can rather be seen as a transnational form of job 
sharing that has all the typical features of this employment modality in relation to 
the distribution of tasks, commitment towards the co-worker, and so on. Furthermore, 
circular migration in care work is not demand driven, nor is it produced by state 
programmes. On the contrary, it is actively sought out by workers who are causing 
this form of employment to spread in the sector. One could criticize this tendency 
by saying that they are contributing to the precarization of their own working 
conditions. 

Going back to the Metoikos project, it is important to note that Ukrainian domes- 
tic and care workers circulating in Poland make use of tourist visas in order to enter 
and work irregularly. Iglicka et al., (2011) argue that in Poland this pattern usually 
precedes a more permanent migration. The cases I analyzed however were substan- 
tially different. I showed that women with regular working contracts sometimes 
decided to change to this form of employment after having worked permanently in 
Italy for several years. Moreover, they were not simply coming and going, but liter- 
ally organizing a transnational rotation of workers. This tendency shows some nov- 
elty in comparison to informal and spontaneous types of circular migration, but also 
in comparison to more state-sponsored modalities, as in the case of mobility part- 
nerships for the seasonal employment of Moroccan women in Spain’s agriculture 
industry. In other words, while the circular migration of Ukrainians towards Poland 
could be framed as an example of an ‘incomplete migration’, as in Marek Ok6lski’s 
view (Okólski, 2004), for the non-EU Eastern Europeans in Italy this is, on the con- 
trary, a very elaborate modality of employment and mobility. 

It is important here to mention that Italian policy actors are today, for the first 
time, confronting the issue of what I call circular care. This corresponds to the 
principle of job-sharing (lavoro ripartito). Yet the implementation of this hiring 
system still lacks useful and shared assessments based on an adequate number of 
cases. As a consequence, local welfare agencies, charity organizations and 
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municipal or provincial offices are keen to acquire more knowledge on this topic 
in order to become able to orient employers and employees towards the most suit- 
able arrangement. I should emphasize that circular care emerged as an important 
opportunity for the agency of a specific kind of working migrants, who seem to 
actively seek out this migratory pattern, as is evident in their request for support 
from their employers. In fact, circular care is the option often sought by migrant 
women to balance their personal desire to return home, the persistent financial 
dependency of their families, and the cutbacks on social security in post-Soviet 
countries. It is for women in these very specific circumstances that circularity has 
become a ‘dream’. 


3.5 Employability in Migrant Domestic Work 


Employability is the key to understanding why and how each individual worker is 
able to step into a specific sector and subsequently move within it (Hillage & 
Pollard, 1999). McQuaid and Lindsay (2005) expand on this idea and show how 
being more employable means being able to put forward certain personal attributes 
together with some specific personal circumstances that can represent added value, 
enhancing one’s labour opportunities. Workers have incorporated this urge to 
‘increase their employability’ in their understanding of their own entry into and 
mobility within a specific labour sector. These transformations correspond to the 
fact that, since the EU Luxembourg Summit of 1997, the European labour market 
has changed substantially, not only in terms of new regulations that have been 
implemented but also — and this is what is of interest for the purposes of this chap- 
ter — with the emergence of new approaches to the meaning of work and to the 
experience of labourers. These new paradigms have rapidly become hegemonic in 
the way we understand the reasons behind employment versus unemployment, 
labour mobility and different forms of labour participation. It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that the workforce is required to be ‘competitive’ in order for indi- 
vidual workers to have better chances of selling themselves on the labour market. 
Being more competitive means being more flexible in terms of the time and location 
of the job, more adaptable to taking up different tasks, and offering a better price 
than others. Put differently, in this labour market with shrinking opportunities and 
almost no certainties, it is ultimately up to the worker to ‘be more employable’ (see 
Burroni et al., 2011; Crouch, 2008). 

When it comes to flexible forms of employment, which started to be incorporated 
in EU labour legislation in 1997, the subjective acceptance of the need to take on 
(more) precarious work is crucial. People have resisted the risk of unemployment 
and consequent impoverishment by putting forward those capacities that make them 
fit for precarious work opportunities. They develop a ‘proactive’ attitude to engag- 
ing in temporary, long-distance, low-paid jobs. In this context, temporary precari- 
ous work is not only something that is imposed on workers by force, but (also) 
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something that workers — given the scarcity of other, better employment opportuni- 
ties — may actively seek. In this dynamic, personal factors act as stimuli for workers 
to make themselves available for flexible work. What interests me is the way these 
incentives are grounded in workers’ personally constructed social characteristics in 
relation to how their gender, age, class and nationality simultaneously determine 
their opportunities in the labour market. 

It is important to emphasize how this view runs counter to the perspective of 
previous studies on the impact of gender, age, nationality and ethnicity on labour 
market participation. For example, while dominant views on migrant worker par- 
ticipation focus on obstacles that they encounter due to their ethnicized background, 
migrants of specific nationalities can ‘use’ the ethnicization attached to their pro- 
files in order to gain easier entry into some labour sectors (see Marchetti, 2014). In 
other words, some groups of workers may be more employable than others because 
of the expectations that relate to their constructed social identities. It is important to 
also consider the impact of gendered expectations on people’s work trajectories, 
within the context of employability. Here again, scholars have tended to consider 
gendered features as a burden for the labour market participation of women, often 
excluding them from the job market and relegating them to part-time, low-paid jobs 
(Fredman, 2004; Jepsen, 2004). Without undermining the general argument con- 
cerning the gendered segregation in the labour market, my aim here is to shift the 
view by suggesting that gender could actually be seen as a asset for women to 
actively seek precarious and temporary jobs. Delving into the debate on employ- 
ability shows how the ‘language of employability’ can describe the attitudes and the 
decisions taken by migrant women who step into home care work on temporary 
rather than permanent contracts. 

Employability has been variously discussed and defined. One of the classic defi- 
nitions is that by Jim Hillage and Emma Pollard, who understand employability as 
‘the capability to move self-sufficiently within the labour market to realize potential 
through sustainable employment’ (Hillage & Pollard, 1999, p. 12). They add: 


For the individual, employability depends on the knowledge, skills and attitudes they pos- 
sess, the way they use those assets and present them to employers and the context (e.g. 
personal circumstances and labour market environment) within which they seek work 
(ibid.). 


According to this view, when a person is not able — for various possible reasons — to 
take a job and remains unemployed, it is said that this person “is not employable’ for 
that specific role. In other words, given a specific field of employment, employabil- 
ity relates to the ability of individuals to step into it or to change their role within it. 
As a consequence, policies on employability focus on the ‘factors that allow or 
prevent’ people from moving into suitable work. 

Here we find that workers can use their personal skills and attitudes as assets 
in order to gain employment. Indeed, migrant women of specific nationalities can 
use the gendered and ethnicized attitudes about them (and their skills) to give 
them easier access to this labour sector (see Marchetti 2010). In other words, 
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some groups of workers are more employable than others for certain jobs because 
of the social constructions that relate to their identities. This argument finds better 
support in another, more expanded, view of employability, namely the ‘holistic 
approach to employability’ of Ronald McQuaid and Colin Lindsay (2005). Such 
a holistic approach is vital, in my view, to making sense of the specific form of 
temporary circular labour migration that takes place in the Italian home care sector. 

This combination of labour and migration patterns is the solution through which 
two (or more) women working in shifts are able to balance their emotional attach- 
ment to their families back home, their care commitments towards them, and the 
persistent financial dependency of these same women on their work abroad. By 
alternating at the workplace in Italy for periods of 3—4 months each, they are able to 
earn enough to financially support their households without having to be separated 
from them on a permanent basis. However, during this period they do not pay full 
taxes and social security contributions either in Italy or in their countries of origin, 
thus they end up being a full citizen ‘neither here nor there’, which is typical of 
circular migrants (Abrantes, 2013). In Marchetti (2013) I offer concrete examples of 
how workers organize their rotation in a way that resembles a job sharing arrange- 
ment at the international level. 

Taking an employability perspective, we could say that it is only possible to 
‘become employable’ as a circular carer when one possesses certain personal attri- 
butes. First of all, one needs to be proactive: to have a strong sense of initiative 
both in searching out a co-worker and an employer who will accept this arrange- 
ment. The ability to successfully couple with another woman is especially crucial. 
In the language of employability, circular carers have to be able to manage possi- 
ble tensions with their co-workers, meet shared commitments, keep track of the 
calendar of arrivals and departures, teach tasks to the worker replacing them, 
and so on. 

Secondly, they will have an advantage in this labour market if they are able to 
organize all of this, even from a distance, in the smoothest possible way for their 
employers and the care receiver. They must be able to use the telephone and inter- 
net in order to keep in touch with employers and co-workers during their absence, 
and also to solve unexpected problems and adapt to sudden needs. Fundamentally, 
they must have ‘enhanced geographical mobility’, that is, to be at ease with trav- 
elling long distances and crossing international borders (McQuaid & 
Lindsay, 2005). 

As mentioned, in addition to such ‘personal attributes’, McQuaid and Linsday 
also consider it important to focus on personal circumstances to assess whether a 
worker is suitable for a specific job. Personal circumstances may be aspects of 
workers’ (typically women’s) personal lives that reduce their capacity to work, such 
as care and family commitments. Conversely, a personal circumstance that increases 
the employability of workers is related to their specific cultural background and the 
value of work within it. 
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The question of temporary migration in the provision of long-term care services, 
mainly for elderly and disabled people, is located at the meeting point between 
debates on the care and welfare regime and those on the migratory regime. In other 
words, to talk about the situation of temporary migrant care workers we need to 
look simultaneously at the regime that regulates the distribution of care provision 
between households, markets and states, and the regime concerning migrants’ 
mobility and their conditions in the countries of arrival (Lutz & Palenga-MGllenbeck, 
2011). The scholarly debate on these two different yet converging regimes has been 
vivid in recent years, focusing on the role of the different actors in this field and on 
the tendencies at play, so as to grasp different intersections of migratory and care 
regimes depending on the national setting, as Giulia Garofalo Geymonat, Anna Di 
Bartolomeo and myself have tried to do by comparing the role of agencies for 
migrant domestic workers in Germany and Taiwan (Marchetti et al., 2022). 

It has been observed how in industrialized societies with ageing populations, a 
market logic in the field of long-term care provision is increasingly pervasive. As 
discussed in the previous chapter, companies are expanding their scope towards care 
provision, with goals more concerned with making profit and cutting costs, espe- 
cially labour costs, than with the quality of the care provided (Farris & Marchetti, 
2017). For Piper and Withers (2018), it is important to note how the commodifica- 
tion of care today clearly concerns not only the provision of care services as such, 
but all other elements of the process, such as the commercialization of the recruit- 
ment of care workers. Indeed, as we have seen, these steps of the process — usually 
performed by intermediaries and brokers — are a matter of monetary transaction and 
influenced by competitive market logic. 

This market-oriented scenario creates a growing demand on a migrant labour 
force — women especially — employed at low wages and in precarious conditions 
(Ruhs and Anderson, 2010; Cangiano & Shutes, 2010). In this setting, transnational 
employment agencies support migrant women in the difficult goal of meeting the 
narrow requirements set by the labour and migration legislation of destination coun- 
tries. Piper and Withers (2018) suggest the use of the term ‘forced transnationalism’ 
to express ‘how the political and economic interests of sending and receiving coun- 
tries coalesce to undermine migrants’ rights to work (at home) and rights at work 
(abroad)’ (p. 563). In their view, temporary care workers are forced transnational 
migrants for whom ‘transnationalism is an involuntary experience defined by eco- 
nomic and social hardships that are endured in the absence of meaningful alterna- 
tives’ (ibid.). 

When it comes to the role of states, scholars argue that there is an increasing 
tendency by states to support the individual purchase of services from the care mar- 
ketplace, rather than to provide them directly. This parallels the neoliberal recon- 
figuration of the role of the state as that of ensuring the functioning of markets, and 
the transformation of citizens into consumers individually responsible for their care 
needs (Anderson, 2012; Glendinning & Moran, 2009; Pavolini & Ranci, 2008). 
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Yet it is important to emphasize that if states have increasingly withdrawn from 
their role of direct care providers, they have strongly maintained the controlling one. 
First of all, states have an important (direct or indirect) regulatory function over 
these markets, since they provide the normative framework and the work regula- 
tions that allow private companies or individuals to offer their services to house- 
holds. They can also determine the skills and profiles of migrants that can be 
recruited. Finally, the composition of the labour force will have a different character 
depending on the existing bilateral agreements — including pre-departure training 
programmes and quota-based policies — with workers’ countries of origin, which 
are organized at the policy level (Kofman & Raghuram, 2015). 

Against this background, as Tseng and Wang (2013) argue, states have been able 
to progressively delegate to employers (that is, care receivers) a series of important 
commitments and responsibilities that are vital to the functioning of the system. For 
this reason, resorting to agencies and brokers has become a pragmatic necessity for 
employers in order to overcome the practical and bureaucratic difficulties involved 
in the international recruitment of private care workers. This explains the booming 
number of agencies, brokers and intermediaries of various kinds who — legally or 
not — intervene in the recruitment of transnational care workers (Leiber et al., 2019; 
Schwiter et al., 2018). There is a growing debate among scholars whether these 
intermediaries are a good or a bad thing. Authors like Coe et al. 2010 see agencies 
as promoting further neoliberal deregulation of the care market and the precariza- 
tion of work. Others like Lindquist et al. (2012) do not condemn these intermediar- 
ies and actually stress their importance in supporting and guiding workers who 
travel to a new country and enter this job market. Either way, the precarity of migrant 
care workers and their poor working conditions, especially in the case of temporary 
migrants, is at the centre of this discussion (Fudge & Strauss, 2013; McDowell 
et al., 2008). 
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Chapter 4 A 
Inequalities e 


4.1 The Intersectionality of Inequalities and Migrant 
Domestic Work 


In parallel with the development of the scholarship on migrant domestic work, the 
feminist approach of intersectionality of differences has gained traction in the social 
sciences in recent decades. I do not have the space here to account for the different 
understandings of intersectionality and their methodological implications for 
research (see Collins & Bilge, 2020; Lutz et al., 2016; Romero, 2017). Certainly the 
fact that some of the sociologists occupied with domestic workers’ issues have also 
used intersectionality in their work (for instance Helma Lutz in Germany, and Mary 
Romero in the US) has had profound repercussions. An intersectional approach 
requires that we avoid homogenizing views on people’s experiences, and seek a 
deeper understanding of the real elements of commonality or difference between 
them. In other words, an intersectional perspective tells us that between people who 
apparently share the same experience, or the same social conditions, there may also 
be key differences. In the study of migrant domestic work this occurs at two differ- 
ent levels. 

First of all, we need to draw attention to the disparity between migrant domestic 
workers due to their different nationalities, age, legal status, and so forth, since this 
has an impact on their particular trajectories. This also helps us to make sense of the 
experiences of the many migrant men, of various nationalities, who perform paid 
domestic work. A major part of the literature on migrant domestic workers dis- 
cussed in this book is based on understanding how their labour conditions are 
affected by differences in their migratory experience, nationality and citizenship 
status, gender, age, and so on. 

Moreover, adopting an intersectional perspective on domestic workers’ experi- 
ences also means highlighting the differences that exist within this labour market, in 
which some workers have a more privileged position to others. For example, we 
know that notions of ethnicity and gender are embedded and reproduced in 
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recruitment and training practices undertaken by employment agencies or by com- 
panies that provide care services. More particularly, training activities are based on 
essentialist gendered assumptions about the ‘traditional culture’ of migrant women 
and on an idealized view of family relations in their home countries. For instance, 
care providers’ managers have to deal with the clients’ preferred choice of caregiv- 
ers from specific ethnic, religious or national backgrounds, and sometimes with 
their hostility towards others that do not fulfil their expectations. 

Another example of difference that exists within this labour market concerns the 
division between workers who do live-in and those who do live-out jobs. This dif- 
ferentiation between employment often corresponds to an intersectional hierarchy 
between workers due to their racialized backgrounds, their citizenship rights in the 
host country, the level of gendered commitments towards the family of origin, and 
so forth. In fact, live-in jobs are considered to be more strenuous are often taken up 
by women (or men) who, due to their personal characteristics have fewer opportuni- 
ties in the labour market. They usually consist of full-time assistance to elderly 
people or children in their homes, based on private arrangements. Elderly care 
receivers often have mental disorders, and many require a 24 h watch. In addition to 
this personal care, live-in workers are also responsible for cleaning the house, gar- 
dening, and shopping. These workers often lament their reduced free time, and the 
feeling that they are completely absorbed by the family life of the person they assist. 
It is also true, however, that these jobs allow workers to save most of their salary, 
which usually goes towards remittances for families back home, since food and 
accommodation are provided by employers (see Boccagni & Ambrosini, 2012, 
pp. 35-39). 

On the other side, live-out work is often considered a better opportunity for 
migrant domestic workers who are in a more empowered position to the others. 
Live-out work is generally more diversified than live-in work. It might consist of a 
cleaning job done on an hourly basis, babysitting, or elder care provided only during 
the day. It is true that live-out jobs are more disadvantageous than live-in in terms of 
income, since live-out workers must pay for their food, accommodation and trans- 
portation. Yet, these women can start living on their own and can therefore host their 
husbands and children. They can also start to develop interests and occupations 
beside work, including cultural and political activities. Women who work this way 
are defined by Pasquinelli and Rusmini (2013) as the ‘new generation’ of care work- 
ers, who prioritize their independence and free time over the commitment to save 
money to support their families in the home country. 

Along the same lines, another example of a difference within this workforce 
which can be seen in a intersectional perspective, is that between those who work in 
the traditional household-based domestic service sector and those who are in 
bureaucratized home care in the non-profit sector, the latter constituting a form of 
professional and social mobility for migrant women. Workers in these jobs have the 
opportunity to work in a team and to participate in the tutoring and supervision 
offered by some cooperatives. Most of the caregivers employed by the cooperatives 
hold a formal qualification. These advantages compensate for the poor working 
conditions and the stress for caregivers to move from one client’s place to another 
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several times during the working day. Here again we see that, as with ‘migrant 
domestic workers’, behind the general description there is a very nuanced picture 
which concerns several intersecting personal characteristics, including the educa- 
tional and professional profile of these migrant labourers. 


4.2 Beyond Sisterhood: Relationships with Employers 


Another important use of intersectionality in migrant domestic work is to challenge 
the supposed commonality between workers and employers by virtue of both being 
women (as discussed in Chap. 2). This element of commonality is questioned by the 
many differences and the hierarchical positioning between these two groups of 
women, workers and employers. In the following pages, we will see the different 
aspects of this differentiation and how this takes place in the relationship between 
the two subjects. 

In order to address the relationship between migrant domestic workers and their 
employers we need to start from the acknowledgment that employers are them- 
selves a varied group: they are people of various ages and family situations, with 
diverse professional and educational backgrounds, living in the most industrialized 
and urban areas as well as in rural areas and small towns. They may be university 
professors or housewives, factory workers or lawyers. Yet, a crucial determinant 
remains that of gender. The relevance of women’s predominance among employers 
is to be seen within a general feminization in the realm of paid care: it is usually 
daughters and mothers who take up the role of the ‘employer’ within the family unit 
when it comes to employing a babysitter for the children or a caregiver for an elderly 
parent. Within the couple, although men participate in some ways, women are still 
the ones mainly in charge of the employment and personal relationship with the 
person they have hired. Thus, paid domestic work is a gendered sector not only 
regarding employees but also regarding employers. 

As we have already seen, the inequality affecting the dyad employer-employee 
challenges notions of ‘sisterhood’ between women, especially when we consider 
the asymmetry between the employer as a full citizen and the worker as an ‘alien’ 
or temporary citizen (Barua et al., 2017; Marchetti, 2016). Feminist scholars have 
also discussed the unequal distribution of reproductive labour between women, 
since this can often be delegated from middle-class women onto women from work- 
ing class and racialized groups (Nakano Glenn, 1996). It is important to consider the 
difference in the dyad when domestic workers are migrants in industrialized coun- 
tries. The differentiation and hierarchy between women involved in reproductive 
labour builds on a view which considers these tasks more ‘naturally’ suitable for the 
most vulnerable and stigmatized subjects (Gutiérrez-Rodriguez, 2010). The social 
construction of care-giving jobs as non-skilled relies on the dualism between clean- 
ing and other material tasks on the one hand, and care and emotional work on the 
other. For example, empirical studies (Anderson, 2000) have shown that private 
employers of migrant domestic workers emphasize the cleaning tasks accomplished 
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by their employees, while obscuring their emotional and care work. Yet, Bridget 
Anderson invokes the image of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde to explain how employers 
and employees are still united by interdependent representations linked to domestic- 
ity and housework. While domestic workers perform heavy jobs, middle-class 
employers have the role of organizing that job: they carefully choose the best 
employee, they assign her the tasks to fulfil and give her instructions regarding the 
education of the children. Therefore, employers are somehow ‘domestic’ but with- 
out also being ‘dirty’. Domestic workers represent the physicality and dirtiness of 
domestic work, while the employers confirm their superiority in feminine and 
domestic skills (Anderson, 2000). 

On the same issue, Julia Kristeva (1980) and Douglas and Isherwood (1979) 
spoke of ‘abjection’ to describe how middle-class women dismiss the low-level 
domestic tasks, which are considered repulsive and demeaning, in order to achieve 
the ideal of respectable women (Mosse, 1985). This emerging dichotomy in female 
models has been associated with new women’s figures such as what Daniel Adeoyé 
Leslie (1993) has called the ‘new traditionalist model’ who is devoted to their hus- 
bands and children, yet in a bourgeois fashion. Nicky Gregson and Michelle Lowe 
in their classic book Servicing the Middle Class acknowledge that ‘in certain 
middle-class households cleaning is no longer being seen as a suitable use of 
middle-class women’s time-space. ... Social transformations ... have restructured 
women’s relations to the home in ways that have altered their traditional ties to 
domesticity’ (Gregson & Lowe, 1994, p. 24). 

The role of employers is a matter of discussion in the debate on paid domestic 
work. Research on employers shows the importance of understanding how they 
elaborate on their need for ‘help’ with caring and cleaning, how they relate to their 
‘employees’, and how they negotiate tensions in their daily family and working 
lives (Triandafyllidou & Marchetti, 2015). Interesting elements emerge from inter- 
views with employers, which give a complicated account of the experience of ‘pay- 
ing for care’, such as for example mothers’ personal conflict between their parenting 
models and their work commitments, as well as adult daughters’ conflict between 
the commitment to care for their elderly parents and the desire to break free from 
such family obligations. 

In a comparative analysis, it is also important to consider how the role of employ- 
ers changes depending on the overall arrangements relating to care and domestic 
work. Maurizio Ambrosini (2015) discusses the tendency of family members (moth- 
ers and daughters in particular) no longer being providers of care, but rather more 
akin to ‘care managers’ who organize the job of those actually performing the care 
tasks. It is in this management dimension that they also become employers. 

More generally, while in the past the employment of a cleaner, housekeeper, 
carer, nanny, or general domestic helper was a luxury that few households could 
afford, over the last couple of decades employers have increasingly come from the 
middle and lower middle classes; for them to employ someone is not a luxury but a 
necessity (Triandafyllidou & Marchetti, 2015). The domestic worker fills the gaps 
created by a changing family structure, a diminishing welfare state, an ageing soci- 
ety, and most importantly, increased participation of women in the labour market. 
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In Triandafyllidou and Marchetti (2015), we discuss the various types of paid 
domestic work and the different categories of employers, with specific attention to 
the socio-economic features that characterize them as a group. Thus we argue that 
employers can be categorized depending on: 


(a) the type of services they require: cleaning, care, other household chores such as 
gardening or grocery shopping; or a combination of these 

(b) their relationship with the employee: are they the direct recipient of services, or 
are they engaging the care worker or cleaner on behalf of someone else, such as 
an elderly parent? 

(c) the type of work arrangement that they request: a live-in, paid worker on a 
monthly basis; or a paid worker on an hourly or daily wage 

(d) their family situation: they may include parents (or a single parent) with young 
children (in need of babysitting and help with cleaning), elderly people who are 
self-sufficient but need help cleaning and caring for themselves; the ‘sandwich’ 
generation of people who are in their 60s with grown children still in the home 
and with very elderly parents (in their 90s) in need of care assistance; they may 
include dual career families with or without young children. 


The combination of type of work, type of family, work arrangements and relation- 
ships with employees produces several schemes and types of paid domestic work 
that may veer more into the care profession or more into cleaning and house or 
garden chores. 

Furthermore, employers of paid domestic workers may be classed into two main 
categories: “employers as agents of social change’ and ‘employers as preservers of 
traditions’ (Triandafyllidou & Marchetti, 2015). For the first category, the (partial) 
delegation of their care tasks to paid workers is a way for them to pursue new mod- 
els of parenthood and family life, which do not entail a long daily physical commit- 
ment towards their family members. Gofialons-Pons (2015) talks about the search 
for a ‘modern’ version of domesticity that combines the responsibility towards 
loved ones with engagement in paid work and a professional career, which inevita- 
bly reduces the amount of time spent in the home. 

It is interesting to look at the role of employers of paid domestic workers to 
acquire a different yet often complementary view of the experiences of domestic 
workers and the context of those experiences. It is an important perspective which 
has generally been overlooked, with employers remaining at the fringes of the pol- 
icy debate on domestic work and on the employment of migrants in the care and 
cleaning sector. In some countries, certain employers’ organizations have been 
playing an important role in negotiating rights and social status for domestic work- 
ers, often acting as allies of the workers’ organizations against the state and private 
market actors. There is a strong need to strengthen and extend this capacity of 
employers to more countries (Box 4.1).! 


'On the importance of employers’ organizations see several contributions by activists, in the ‘Open 
Democracy: Beyond Trafficking and Slavery’ policy debate guest edited by Eileen Boris, Jennifer 
Fish, Giulia Garofalo Geymonat and myself: ‘Beyond “maids and madams”: can employers be 
allies in new policies for domestic workers’ rights?’ (Boris et al., 2018). 
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Box 4.1: Types of Employers 

We can distinguish employers of paid domestic workers into two main catego- 
ries (Triandafyllidou & Marchetti, 2015). We can call the first category 
‘employers as agents of social change’, which includes employers such as the 
working mothers of young children or the daughters of elderly parents. For 
these individuals, hiring a domestic worker, babysitter or elder carer is a way 
to pursue new models of parenthood and family life that lightens their overall 
workload by reducing their family commitments. One may talk of the search 
for a ‘modern’ version of domesticity that combines responsibilities towards 
loved ones with paid work and a professional career, inevitably reducing the 
amount of time spent as the materfamilias in the home. 

The second category of employers are the ‘preservers of tradition’ and it 
includes those who have to delegate the actual performance of care and 
domestic work to paid workers, but who would probably prefer to do the work 
themselves. Employing someone is a second best option, but it comes at the 
cost of also feeling guilt or betrayal. This type of employer expresses discom- 
fort in the employment relationship. In so doing, they put forward traditional 
views on commitment towards their households. 

However, for either category, particularly when there is no clear and practi- 
cal regulation of the sector, it is easy to go down the path of violating workers’ 
rights. Such problems are barely addressed by stricter regulation of the sector, 
as this often has the opposite effect of causing employer families to avoid 
registration and regulation altogether. 


4.3 The Legacy of Slavery and Colonialism 


The way we talk today about social divisions (gender, age, class, ‘race’/ethnicity 
and so on) cannot be fully understood without considering the historical context in 
which they have been shaped. This brings our attention to colonialism, seen as a 
political and economic project which was accompanied by a process of cultural, 
social, and moral categorization. A postcolonial perspective can enrich our under- 
standing of the division of care work at the global level. 

In some countries, the differences between women as employers, and employees 
in particular, are strongly inflected by the legacies of slavery and of colonial domi- 
nation (Ally, 2009; Marchetti, 2014; Masi de Casanova et al., 2018; Ribeiro 
Corossacz, 2018). A racialization of social differences is still evident in contempo- 
rary societies, and it is of the utmost importance in the relationship between 
employer and employee. This is for example when the former belongs to the privi- 
leged urban middle class and the latter is a racialized woman from a rural back- 
ground living on the outskirts of a major city, or when women from an indigenous 
background work for households belonging to the ethnically/racially privileged 
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group (Haskins, 2001). It also contributes to shaping what Evelyn Nakano Glenn 
(1996) calls the ‘racial division of paid reproductive labor’. 

Relationships between ‘black maids’ and ‘white mistresses’ in the historical con- 
text of slavery and racial segregation have been discussed for example by Phyllis 
Palmer (1983, 1989) speaking about the relationships between US middle-class 
white women and their African American maids between 1920 and 1945. Jaqueline 
Cock (1989) has investigated the relationships between white employers and their 
black domestic workers in South Africa during Apartheid. Also in the Latin 
American context, differences between women as employers or employees are 
strongly inflected by colonial legacies and internal migrations. The corresponding 
racialization of social differences is still evident in Latin American societies in the 
disparity between different areas (for instance, former plantations vs colonial capi- 
tal cities), and in the social stratifications in urban settings. For Jenny Sharpe, this 
legacy consists in a constant, albeit unmentioned, presence of what she calls the 
‘ghost of slavery’ (Sharpe, 2003). 

A specifically European version of this debate must take into account the fact 
that large numbers of migrants arrived from former colonies in the 1960s to the 
1980s. These migrants’ experiences were characterized by an intense pre-migratory 
relationship with their country of arrival. Depending on the context, this relation- 
ship was reflected in the level of their citizenship rights, in the language they spoke, 
or in their previous knowledge about their destination country, which until recently 
had been ruling their own. However, acknowledging these connections has been far 
from reciprocal since the former colonizers are often not equally aware or willing to 
acknowledge the legacy of colonial times (Marchetti, 2014). 

The experience of postcolonial domestic workers is determined by the continuity 
between the time ‘before’ and ‘after’ colonization, as before and after the migration. 
The employer-employee dualism descends from a pattern inaugurated in the colo- 
nial setting, where the normative character of the relationship between native 
women and bourgeois Europeans was established. The emergence of these charac- 
teristics sets the case of women coming from former colonies to work in the land of 
the former colonizers apart as unique, or at least as very different from the experi- 
ence of other groups. In Marchetti (2014), I demonstrated that representations 
attached to postcolonial migrant women led to contrasting endings: they eased their 
entrance into the former colonizers’ society but, at the same time, they relegated 
them to the lowest strata of that same society. These women have been living a life 
on the edge of this ambivalence, where being postcolonial migrants was simultane- 
ously their tool of resistance, and the reason for their subordination. Postcoloniality, 
in this sense, is a double-sided relationship between colonized and colonizers, oscil- 
lating between a positive recognition and a strangling tie. We can see a continuity 
between colonization and globalization, between colonial regimes and contempo- 
rary paid domestic work, and finally, between the colonial white mistress and black 
servant dichotomy and the relationship between native and migrant women in 
Europe today. Domestic workers had learned caring and nurturing skills during their 
youth, therefore shaped under colonial legacies, in which gender and class features 
are combined with ‘race’ (Box 4.2). 
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Box 4.2: Selling a ‘Caring Otherness’ 

One of the many examples of how workers and agencies manipulate gendered 
constructions of caregiving, making it more suitable for specific categories of 
women (and not for others) comes from the history of paid home care in the 
Netherlands. This setting was fundamentally created by employment agencies 
that were especially active in the 1970s and 1980s. Their racialized assump- 
tions about caregiving is important both in the recruitment practices and the 
differentiation between co-workers. 

In the stories I collected (Marchetti, 2014), these agencies’ managers were 
literally encouraging Afro-Surinamese women to ‘take advantage of their 
background’, thus promoting an essentialist image of Surinamese women as 
particularly gifted in the care of the elderly. In other words, the agencies were 
emphasizing that ‘Surinamese culture’ had something to offer to Dutch soci- 
ety: Surinamese women’s marketable caring skills. In so doing they encour- 
aged the creation of a labour niche based on specific gendered and racialized 
representations. In this context, the agencies thus performed a mediation, not 
only at the economic level, but also at the cultural level, in the encounter 
between demand and supply. In practical terms, the agencies appreciated a 
form of education that was rather common among Afro-Surinamese women, 
such as studies related to sanitation, infancy or housekeeping. Secondly, they 
promoted representations emphasizing ‘respect’ for elderly people as a racial- 
ized characteristic of Surinamese society which is a common essential- 
ist belief. 

These attitudes also correspond to the narratives about the competition 
between Afro-Surinamese and Dutch caregivers regarding their respective 
caring abilities, based on different characteristics perceived to be typical of 
both groups. The first narrative refers again to the allegedly more respectful 
attitude of the Surinamese than the Dutch. A second theme is the question of 
cleanliness, as Afro-Surinamese care givers often complain about the poor 
hygiene of their Dutch colleagues. This last point is very interesting as far as 
it shows Surinamese women’s attempts to dismantle the perceived superiority 
of their white colleagues and rehabilitate their own background in racialized 
terms. Finally, interviewees stressed their emotional involvement in caregiv- 
ing, in contrast with the colder and money-orientated attitudes of the Dutch. 
For the Afro-Surinamese interviewees, the focus was on the relationship with 
the patients as a continuous practice of overcoming difficult situations to gain 
the trust of the recipients of care. 


4.4 Citizenship and Belonging 


The burgeoning debate that has flourished around the notion of citizenship in recent 
years has resulted in many and often contrasting definitions (Isin et al., 2013). 
Citizenship has been seen as something ‘flexible’ (Ong, 1999), as a ‘lived’ 
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experience (Hall & Williamson, 1999) or as the result of ‘acts’ of citizenship (Isin 
& Nielsen, 2008). Additionally, it has been seen as a multi-layered ‘package’ of 
practices, rights and identities that is composed in different ways depending on the 
historical and geographical context (Joppke, 2007; Yuval-Davis, 1999). As Sandro 
Mezzadra (2006) emphasizes, migrants’ stories address the question of rights and 
legal entitlements, but they also go beyond the mere institutional dimension of citi- 
zenship. It is in this sense that citizenship is an object of negotiation: it is a field in 
which people with different positions and different trajectories enact their strategies 
for the acquisition of better status and thus renegotiate social boundaries between 
them. Finally, it is also important to mention the feminist debate on citizenship, 
which has concentrated on the measure in which all women are, by definition, 
excluded by the concepts of citizenship, justice and democracy in modern nation 
states (e.g., Fraser, 2003; Lister et al., 2007; Mouffe, 1992; Young, 1990). 

The exclusion of migrant domestic workers from citizenship rights has attracted 
the attention of several political and social scientists (Bosniak, 2008; Lutz, 2011; 
Ong, 2006; Sarti, 2005; Triandafyllidou, 2013). Others have focused on this group’s 
social mobilization to claim access to more citizenship rights in their countries of 
residence (Constable, 2009; Gutiérrez-Rodríguez, 2010). Others have spoken about 
a ‘partial citizenship’ (Bauböck, 2011; Parreñas, 2001) for migrants, a notion which 
is particularly apt to describe the differences between domestic workers and their 
employers. The idea of a ‘partiality’ of citizenship indeed emphasizes hat there are 
various degrees and forms of access to citizenship entitlements. Against this back- 
ground, it is not only that domestic workers and their employers have different 
degrees of access (the first as migrants versus the latter as non-migrants) but there is 
also a difference among workers based on their different migratory statuses (tempo- 
rary, permanent, undocumented and so on). This is, in turn, crucially conditioned by 
national legislation on migration, labour and citizenship rights. 

A lack of citizenship rights for migrant workers, resulting from being either tem- 
porary or undocumented migrants in Europe, influences their relationship with 
female employers. This can be seen, for instance, in ‘maternalistic’ attitudes that are 
frequently at play in relationships between migrant employees and non-migrant 
employers. One example of it is the use of the expression ‘being part of the fam- 
ily’ — interchangeably used by employers and employees alike — and which has been 
a recurrent topic of analysis in studies on paid domestic work in different contexts 
(Lan, 2006; Locher-Scholten, 2000; Parrefias, 2001; Ray & Qayum, 2009; 
Rothenberg, 2000). Reference to being part of the family, as applied to people who 
are not family members, has been called the ‘family analogy’. The frequent use of 
this analogy on the part of both employers and employees has animated a large part 
of the scholarly debate on paid domestic work. Scholarly texts, but also personal 
memoirs, novels, and films on the topic of paid domestic work question whether or 
not domestic workers can be equated to members of the families for whom they work. 

Opinions on this issue vary greatly. Some scholars find the use of the family anal- 
ogy to be one of the most pervasive forms of control and exploitation operating in 
this labour sector (Lan, 2006; Ray & Qayum, 2009), especially in the context of 
nationalist and colonialist discourses (Anderson, 2014; Kofman, 2005; 
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Locher-Scholten, 2000). Other scholars conversely see the use of the family analogy 
as a positive element that offers workers an opportunity to express intimacy with 
and closeness to their employers (Nare, 2012; Parrefias, 2001). 

Within this larger debate on family-based narratives of paid domestic work, the 
question of maternalism has attracted the attention of those who are specifically 
interested in employer-employee interactions as examples of negotiations between 
women across racial and/or socio-economic hierarchies. 

In her pioneering book on African American domestic workers in Boston, Judith 
Rollins (1985) devotes a chapter to ‘deference and maternalism’. Her focus is the 
legacy of ancient forms of servitude in contemporary paid domestic work. Rollins 
says that in ancient Rome, servants were depicted as childlike, irresponsible, and 
lacking autonomy; they lived under the responsibility of their master, the ‘father of 
the house’ (paterfamilias), who was accountable for them, extracting service and 
loyalty in exchange for protection. In her view, a similar pattern applies today to the 
employment of paid domestic workers, wherein women are typically hired, 
instructed, and controlled by other women. For Rollins, maternalistic attitudes can 
be seen in the tendency of employers, who are women in positions constructed as 
racially and socio-economically superior, to seek ‘deference and gratitude’ on the 
part of domestic workers. Their generous and charitable gestures provide a confir- 
mation of their higher status. For this reason, ‘maternalism may protect and nurture, 
[but] it also degrades and insults’ (Rollins, 1985: 186). In other words, ‘maternalis- 
tic employers’ are those who, albeit unconsciously, while helping and protecting 
their employees, confirm their inferiority and by extension, that of all people belong- 
ing to their social category (migrants, black people, poor people, and so on). 

The topic of helpful gestures and feelings of gratitude between employers and 
employees also connects to previous studies in this field concerning the meaning of 
the gifts that employers typically give to domestic workers. Scholars have been 
quite divided on this issue. Jacqueline Cock, for example, is very critical of this 
practice, saying ‘Gifts help to reinforce the social hierarchy by promoting feelings 
of loyalty, faithfulness and gratitude. ... This kind of paternalist relationship is 
intensively demeaning for the dependent servant’ (Cock, 1989: 82). Mary Romero 
(1992: 152) and Elaine Kaplan (1987) are equally critical of gift-giving as a strategy 
that ultimately damages domestic workers. Other scholars are less critical, as is 
Rhacel Parrefias, who takes the standpoint of many Filipina domestic workers who 
‘have gained tremendous material benefits from the inclination of employers to give 
gifts’ (Parrefias, 2001: 187). 

Turning to more recent scholarship, a Filipina scholar, Janet Arnado, takes up the 
concept of maternalism and uses it in her analysis of interviews held in Manila, 
where domestic workers are mainly young women migrating from rural areas to the 
city (Arnado, 2003). Arnado identifies four types of maternalism that Filipina 
employers adopt in relation to their employees. These are: 


1. maternalism as a ‘part of the family’ ideology (which is essentially Rollins’ view 
of maternalism); 
2. maternalism as a form of emotional labour; 
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3. maternalism to enhance the worker’s social network; and finally 
4. maternalism based on the value of utang na loob (a ‘debt of gratitude’). 


Maternalism between migrant employees and their non-migrant employers, 
although it might bring workers some immediate benefits, is ultimately detrimental 
to the workers. This is because this maternalism brings with it a series of stereotypi- 
cal representations, such as that of migrant women as victims of their own decisions 
to migrate, or transnational mothers as suffering figures, which promote an image of 
migrant domestic workers as vulnerable and needy subjects, dependent on the good- 
will of helpful employers. 


4.5 Migrant Domestic Workers and Economic Crisis 


After the 2008 financial and economic crisis, scholars were concerned about the 
possible impact of the recession on labour sectors where migrants were employed. 
The fear was that working class non-migrant workers would start to compete with 
migrants for jobs which they had previously dismissed, but which they might want 
to take up to face the new dire economic necessities. This competition would be 
likely to be very ‘gendered’, since both migrant and non-migrant women would 
strive for the lower-scale jobs, mainly in the service sector. 

There is a long-standing debate on whether women are a ‘reserve army’, mean- 
ing that they enter paid work in times of economic expansion, but retreat into unem- 
ployment and home life in times of economic contraction (Milkman, 1976). 
However, scholars have shown how during the Great Depression, as well as the 
Asian financial crisis in 1997, women’s labour participation did not meet this expec- 
tation (Lim, 2000). Women’s labour participation in times of recession and shrink- 
ing opportunities seems to be quite unpredictable, since it depends on the specific 
configuration of the labour markets in each context, and women’s potential comple- 
mentarity or competition with other workers (men, migrants, and so on). 

Rubery and Rafferty (2013) took up this question while looking at women’s 
labour participation (versus that of men) in the 2008 crisis in the United Kingdom. 
They found that patterns of sectorial gender segregation were crucial in measuring 
female employment. They concluded that the condition of these women workers 
was extremely volatile, and that no sector is inevitably ‘protected’. External forces 
may cause job loss and employment downgrading even in fields that are tradition- 
ally seen as ‘safe’. 

As regards migrant women in the care and domestic sector, however, other 
authors have observed that in countries such as Italy they certainly had fewer prob- 
lems keeping their jobs than migrant men, employed in other sectors (Bonifazi & 
Marini, 2013; Pastore et al., 2013; Reyneri, 2010). This is true in countries where 
migrant women tend to be employed in specific labour market niches, especially 
reproductive work. In fact, paid domestic and care work emerged as a relatively 
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‘safe’ sector, protected by the dynamics provoked by the financial crisis of those 
years (ISTAT, 2013; Semenza, 2012). 

Along the same lines, Sara Farris (2015) has discussed the factors that determine 
the general stability in the occupation of migrant women as domestic and care 
workers between 2007 and 2011. She found that the main determinant was the non- 
cyclical character of this sector, since regardless of general economic trends, the 
demand for personal care services is always high due to an ageing European popula- 
tion. This sector has also remained almost exclusively occupied by migrants due to 
its “very severe, unregulated, stigmatized and poor working conditions’ (Farris, 
2015: 12). Thus, she defines domestic and care workers as a ‘regular’ rather than a 
‘reserve’ army, to emphasize the chronic need for these occupations in European 
societies. 

If we look more closely, it is important to identify the elements of change and 
continuity for migrant women in the labour market through the crisis. This can be 
done by looking at elements of complementarity and competition with other work- 
ers’ groups, both in ethnic terms (foreign women versus native women) and in gen- 
der terms (foreign women versus foreign men) (Di Bartolomeo & Marchetti, 2016). 
In other words, it is important to see whether migrant women compete with or rather 
complement non-migrant women and migrant men in the labour market, and 
whether these patterns changed during the recession. Looking at Italy between 2007 
and 2021, in Di Bartolomeo and Marchetti (2016) we demonstrated what we call an 
‘ethnic complementarity’ between Italian and foreign women. Migrant and Italian 
women complement each other, as they are employed in different occupations 
within the same sector, or they are performing different tasks within the same occu- 
pation. This difference is what determines a permanent demand for a low-paid, flex- 
ible, and highly gendered workforce, ready to be employed by Italian households 
when the need arises. 


4.6 Migrant Domestic Workers in the Covid-19 Pandemic 


The Covid-19 pandemic in the spring of 2020 shattered the globe. Domestic and 
care workers were one of the categories most affected by the pandemic at the inter- 
national level (ILO, 2020; Marchetti & Boris, 2020; Rosinska & Pellerito, 2022). 
These workers were in a quite vulnerable situation, since they both carried a high 
risk of contracting or transmitting the disease in their contact with the fragile people 
they assisted, and risked losing work and payment. This was particularly the case 
for personal caregivers. The scenario was even more worrisome for migrants in a 
precarious position due to restrictions on their citizenship rights, their rights to fam- 
ily reunification, and their access to social and health services and other forms of 
support. In Europe, such concern also applied to the many EU migrants moving 
from Eastern countries to the West for work, and which comprise the majority of 
those employed in the domestic and care sector, especially in the case of women. 
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In June 2020, the ILO estimated that 55 million domestic workers were at risk of 
being significantly impacted by Covid-19 (ILO, 2020), where ‘significantly 
impacted’ meant a reduction in the number of hours of work and earnings, as well 
as job losses. According to the estimates, in Northern, Western, and Southern 
Europe, 50% of domestic workers were significantly impacted by the pandemic. In 
Marchetti and Mesidislehto (2022) we examine the employment and working hours 
of domestic workers after the 2020 pandemic outbreak by using data from the EU 
Labour Force Survey.” During spring 2020, employment in paid domestic work 
dropped dramatically, particularly in Spain, where the sector employed 90,000 
fewer people after the first quarter, and in Italy (73,000 fewer people). The relative 
change in employment between 2019 and 2020 was high in all seven countries, with 
a 16-24% drop in 1 year. At the same time, the change in working hours of those 
employed varied. Compared to 2019, the relative change in 2020 was most signifi- 
cant in Portugal and Poland with around 10% fewer hours worked, while in other 
countries the change was minor. The short-term negative changes at the beginning 
of the pandemic were most visible in France and Portugal and some changes were 
also observed in the UK and the Netherlands. 

Research and reports on migrant care workers suggest that the social and eco- 
nomic consequences of the Covid-19 crisis were particularly difficult for circular 
migrants who, due to travel restrictions, had to either extend their stay in the country 
where they worked, or remain in their home country without income (Leiblfinger 
et al., 2020; Leichsenring et al., 2020). Those who extended their stay were reported 
to frequently have to work for weeks without days off. The uncertainty of the situa- 
tion and how long it might last was also a mental and emotional strain, for example 
for personal care workers who spent weeks in isolation with a sick person 
(Leichsenring et al., 2020). 

However, the strong dependency on the migrant workforce, particularly in elder 
care, led some governments to take measures to ensure the inflow of migrants in the 
care sector (Kuhlmann et al., 2020). For example in Romania, nearly 200 chartered 
flights left Romania for other countries in Europe at a time when scheduled flights 
were cancelled (Mutler, 2020). In addition, transportation was organized for care 
workers working with the elderly by trains departing from Timisoara to Vienna 
(Cretan & Light, 2020). 

Unfortunately, the support they received was limited by the ‘partial citizen’ sta- 
tus we discussed before: even if they are regular residents and registered workers, 
they might not fulfil the bureaucratic requirements to apply for state subsidies. For 
example, as Michael Leiblfinger, Karin Schwiter, Helma Lutz and others explain, in 
Austria care workers were unable to access Covid-19 support, which would require 
them to have an Austrian tax number and bank account (Leiblfinger et al., 2020). 
Likewise in Germany, migrant care workers were excluded from benefits because 


°The data available in the Eurostat database does not provide disaggregated information on 
employment by occupation, which is why domestic workers are here defined as persons employed 
by private households that refers to the NACE (European industry standard classification system) 
category ‘activities of households as employers of domestic personnel’ (see ILO, 2011). 
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they are usually posted workers under the EU directive, or self-employed and pay- 
ing taxes in their home countries (ibid.). 

There are also cases in which governments have explicitly targeted migrants and/ 
or domestic and care workers in their interventions. For example, the French gov- 
ernment adopted compensation mechanisms for domestic and care workers, asking 
their employers to pay them for hours not worked, and it has reimbursed them 80% 
of their cost, on the condition that they keep the employment in place. In Belgium, 
both the Walloon and Brussels governments required domestic and care workers to 
stop working. Forms of ‘corona unemployment’ subsidies applied to domestic and 
care workers who must reduce their hours or stop working, to cover the payment of 
lost hours. However, the subsidy is very low, pushing workers to return to their jobs 
too soon. In Spain, the government extended the Covid-19 unemployment benefit to 
this sector; their first inclusion in provisions of unemployment benefits in the coun- 
try. In Italy, the government extended a monthly cash-transfer called ‘Emergency 
Income’ to domestic and care workers — although the amount was lower than that of 
other workers. The Italian context is noteworthy too for having taken the initiative 
to launch a regularization of undocumented workers in the sector. Covid-19 was 
also acknowledged as a work-related injury, that is, as a possible motivation for 
monetary compensation in cases where workers’ infection can be demonstrated as 
having arisen from contact at the homes of their employers (Marchetti & 
Mesidislehto, 2022). In brief, the condition of migrant domestic and care workers 
during the pandemic can be seen as the result of the different ways in which the 
policy fields of migration, on the one hand, and of labour market regulations, on the 
other, intersect in each country. 
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Chapter 5 A 
Rights cet 


5.1 Migrant Domestic Work and Rights Issues 


Transnational migration gives rise to multiple forms of potential exploitation of paid 
domestic work, being an occupation that is relegated to the informal labour market 
where migrant women often find themselves in powerless positions in relation to 
their employers and host society. This is especially so when they are undocumented 
migrants, as is the case for migrants who do not fulfil the requirements for labour or 
family migration. As a consequence, in many countries, migrants’ employment in 
private households is strongly deregulated and workers do not have access to social 
and labour protection (Triandafyllidou & Marchetti, 2017). In several countries, 
domestic work is not recognized as work, and is therefore excluded from labour 
protections. Domestic workers are often deprived of monetary payment and com- 
pensated with only food and shelter. Also, in countries where domestic work is 
regulated through labour laws, provisions differ significantly from those in place for 
other jobs, having lower remuneration and fewer social protections. This lack of a 
normative framework adds to the vulnerability that is typical of the sector due to the 
isolation that is characteristic of this kind of work (especially for live-in workers) 
and the social stigmatization that they face in different parts of the world. 

The exploitation of domestic workers has come to be seen as a global problem 
whose governance is a challenge that exceeds national borders. There has been a 
gradual development of what can be seen as the ‘global governance of paid domes- 
tic work’: a multi-layered framework aimed at improving domestic workers’ rights, 
developed by some of the key actors at the forefront of gender and migration issues 
in recent years. This process intensified after the promulgation in 2011 of ILO 
Convention 189 (C189) Concerning Decent Work for Domestic Workers, and the 
related Recommendation 201. The two documents promote not only the equal treat- 
ment of care workers in labour and employment, but also the improvement of their 
social status. 
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It is interesting to look at the transformation of the domestic workers’ move- 
ments for labour rights into a ‘global movement’ and thus consider the interplay 
between the international actors — international institutions, governments, regional 
and national organizations — that have shaped this process. It is important to inves- 
tigate what has motivated their increasing concern for the situation of domestic 
workers — a marginalized social group whose interests were seldom considered of 
any importance before. In fact, the ILO had already passed a resolution in 1948 
demanding minimum standards for the sector (see Boris & Fish, 2015; Schwenken 
et al., 2011). However, attention for the plight of domestic workers gradually faded. 
In the post-war period it was commonly believed that the increasing modernization 
of domestic life, with the use of technology and more efficient systems to organize 
the household, would soon make it possible to spontaneously eliminate the tradi- 
tional figure of the paid domestic worker, seen as a legacy of pre-modern and 
exploitative times (see Coser, 1973). There would no longer be any need for politi- 
cal intervention. It was only in the 1990s, when the ILO started its general campaign 
for the promotion of ‘decent work’ for flexible, informal and non-standard jobs, that 
the issue of paid domestic work came up again. 

When in 2008 the ILO decided to put what would later become C189 on the 
agenda of their next assemblies, this immediately prefigured the possibility of a 
revolutionary shift. For many, it was incredible to think of a convention for a sector 
which traditionally suffered from an immense lack of rights, and for a kind of work 
that was not even recognized as such in most countries. Where it was recognized, it 
was given a second-rate position, as not ‘real’ work. After gathering the opinions of 
experts and activists, the ILO suggested that domestic workers should be treated as 
other workers in their respective countries. Equality was conceived in terms of sal- 
ary but also protection in the workplace. Expanded labour rights had to be accom- 
panied by the creation of new forms of association, and when possible, trade unions 
formed by domestic workers themselves. These legal and socio-political transfor- 
mations could not happen without a cultural change at the level of these workers’ 
social representation to counter the stigma attached to them. In this way, the conven- 
tion combined the fight for the specific cause of domestic workers’ labour rights 
with a wider struggle for the human rights of particularly vulnerable subjects, from 
undocumented migrants, to low-caste and racialized women. It is indeed this capac- 
ity of C189 to include previously invisible subjects that makes it a perfect case for a 
‘new right’, meaning the rights recognition for social groups and minorities which 
were previously not even deemed to figure on the landscape of political subjects in 
a given context (Bob, 2011). 

Since the promulgation of C189, the case of paid domestic workers has gradually 
emerged as a matter of political debate involving growing numbers of international 
actors, attracted by the emergence of domestic workers’ rights as an increasingly 
significant policy issue at the global level. Actors who had already been involved 
found new legitimation. As a result, in these years we see a large range of actors 
become part of this field, from political parties, trade unions and grassroots 
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workers’ groups, to humanitarian NGOs, religious organizations and international 
organizations for workers’ rights such as the International Trade Union Confederation 
(ITUC) and the WIEGO network. International bodies such as the ILO, the 
International Organization for Migration (IOM), the Global Forum on Migration 
and Development (GFMD), UN Women, the Commission on the Status of Women, 
and the European Fundamental Rights Agency are also involved (Fish, 2017; 
Garofalo Geymonat et al., 2017). Finally, the founding of the IDWF (previously the 
International Domestic Workers’ Network) in Montevideo in 2013 is a clear sign of 
a global expansion of the movement thanks to new connections between existing 
national and regional organizations led by domestic workers, as in the case of 
CONLATRAHO! in Latin America. 

In Europe, the European Parliament voted for the first time on a resolution for 
the rights of women domestic workers and carers. The proposal was made by the 
Greek member Kostadinka Kuneva who builds on her long-standing experience as 
an activist for the rights of cleaners and domestic workers in Greece. This resolu- 
tion was a historical step towards equal rights for this category of workers in the 
framework of C189, which has thus far only been ratified by six EU Countries. 
For the two groups that comprise this category of workers, i.e. women and low- 
skilled migrants, the resolution represents an opportunity to escape their invisible 
condition. The European Parliament Resolution ‘Women domestic workers and 
carers in the EU’ of 2016 also emphasizes the importance of protecting workers 
in this sector against abuse and lack of social and legal recognition. More recently, 
the European Economic and Social Committee has published a report on live-in 
care workers in selected EU countries (the UK, Germany, Italy and Poland), sup- 
porting the request for more protection and labour rights (Rogalewski and 
Florel 2020). 

The historical roots of C189 can be identified in other ILO campaigns for the 
promotion of decent work in flexible, non-standard and low-skilled informal sec- 
tors as well as in the multiple debates on women’s and migrants’ work that have 
animated the ILO agenda since the 1990s (Boris & Fish, 2014; Kott & Droux, 
2013; Schwenken et al., 2011). Promoting decent work also appeals to human 
rights principles as is clearly reflected in C189, whose main prescription of equal 
labour rights for domestic workers is accompanied by a demand for recognition of 
their dignity as human beings (Garofalo Geymonat et al., 2017; Marchetti, 2018). 
Moreover, C189 incorporates an intersectional approach, appealing simultaneously 
to issues of gender, race, ethnicity, religious and class-based discrimination at 
work, and advocating for the protection of the most vulnerable categories of 
domestic workers, with particular reference to migrant workers (Fish, 2017; 
Schwenken, 2013). 


! Confederación Latinoamericana y del Caribe de Trabajadoras del Hogar/Confederation of 
Household Workers in the Caribbean and Latin America. 
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5.2 Global Rights and Local Struggles 


It is important to consider the impact of C189 on campaigns for domestic workers’ 
rights waged in different national contexts. In fact, when one gets closer to the 
specificities of each country, there are important differences in the behaviour of 
social movements, states and international organizations in relation to this issue. 

State and non-state organizations position themselves around the issue in con- 
trasting ways depending on the national context and the capacity of C189 to mobi- 
lize actors in each place. This raises questions such as: how are different local actors 
reacting to C189 as a global governance measure for domestic workers’ rights? 
What role does the state play in this process? How do such processes relate to wider 
political and social transformations taking place at the national and regional levels? 

At local levels, the literature indicates a diversity of actors and objectives 
involved in the struggle around the C189 process. Depending on the country, several 
institutional and non-institutional actors may enter this field, either supporting or 
countering the aim of improving domestic workers’ conditions. Besides domestic 
workers’ grassroots organizations and trade unions, these actors may encompass 
other civil society organizations, such as general trade unions and workers’ organi- 
zations (Boris & Nadasen, 2008; Chun & Cranford, 2018), women’s and feminist 
groups, anti-racist and ethnic minority associations (Bernardino-Costa, 2014) and 
humanitarian NGOs (Chun & Kim, 2018). Studies have also considered organiza- 
tions representing employers’ interests (Chien, 2018), governmental bodies, state 
institutions and international organizations (Blofield, 2012). 

Mobilization around C189 has been considered a paradigmatic example of the 
scaling up of local and national movements and the formation of the IDWF as trans- 
national collective actor: for instance, studies have described the key role played by 
the International Domestic Workers’ Network and by some regional and national 
organizations in the drafting of the convention in Geneva in 2011 (Acciari, 2019; 
Fish, 2017; Schwenken, 2016). Louisa Acciari (2019) suggests that this process is 
an example of the ability of ‘subaltern groups’ from the Global South to generalize 
their demands and produce new rights. 

Some scholars have focused on the legal advances brought about by signing the 
convention into national laws (Albin & Mantouvalou, 2012; Du Toit, 2011; Gallotti 
& Mertens, 2013; Rosewarne, 2013; Viesel, 2013), while others have looked at the 
impact of C189 on national or regional social movements and on the political pro- 
cesses related to the campaigns for its ratification and subsequent implementation 
(Blofield & Jokela, 2018; Cherubini et al., 2020; Marchetti, 2018; Schwenken, 2013). 

For many countries, the promulgation of C189 can be considered an ‘external 
event’ which has determined what Fligstein and McAdam (2012) would call an 
‘exogenous change’ that has led to the improvement of domestic workers’ rights in 
various countries. This type of change has provoked an important reorganization of 
the actors involved, the focus of their action, the alliances they establish, and the 
discursive frameworks that are activated.- This has determined the positive progres- 
sion towards the achievement of a common goal (i.e. the improvement of domestic 
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workers’ rights). The numerous transformations that have taken place since 2008 
(when the ILO put the issue on its agenda) show more generally how a policy pro- 
cess taking place at the international level is reflected on the national one. In other 
words, we see how the interconnection between ‘global’ and ‘local’ struggles can 
take shape. The actions and discourses used at national level will be different 
depending on the local political, cultural and socio-economic context. The actors 
which emerge as the most influential at the local level can create the conditions for 
an international policy to be transferred, negotiated, modified or strengthened — but 
also ignored or rejected — in each country. Depending on this, C189 as a tool of 
global governance of domestic workers’ rights has been incorporated, fuelled or 
resisted by both state and non-state actors, depending on the country. 

The way the struggle for domestic workers’ rights is perceived at large deter- 
mines the response to C189 to great extent. An important element to explain these 
different tendencies is the way the struggle for domestic workers’ rights is perceived 
by society at large. In fact, the effectiveness of the C189 process seems to increase 
in countries where improving the condition of domestic workers is seen as emblem- 
atic of a social justice struggle valid for the entire country (Marchetti et al., 2021). 
Conversely, in countries where domestic workers are easily associated with ‘others’ 
from outside the nation, the campaign remains isolated and issue-specific, and it is 
difficult for activists to build a large consensus beyond direct stakeholders on 
domestic workers’ issues. In other words, the global rights of domestic workers are 
more easily promoted at the national level when they are seen as part of a wider 
political project for social justice. Conversely, in those contexts where the connec- 
tion with wider political struggles is weaker or absent, the question of domestic 
workers’ rights is framed more narrowly as a policy issue, rather than political. In 
those contexts, giving more rights to this category was not meant to challenge the 
structural factors shaping this sector and the exploitation therein. 


5.3 Domestic Workers’ Organizing 


Self-organized groups of domestic workers — trade unions, associations and net- 
works composed of and led by women employed in the sector — have emerged as 
prominent across all countries in the politicization of domestic workers’ struggle for 
rights. Some early examples from South African (Ally 2009, Fish, 2017) domestic 
workers’ organizing are noteworthy as a form of collective action to fight simultane- 
ously for labour rights, human dignity and social recognition. 

At the global level, these organizations seek to represent the interests of multiply- 
marginalized social groups that are employed in the sector worldwide, namely 
migrants, low-class, low-status, racialized, and rural, girls and women. Thus, 
domestic workers’ mobilizations often offer a space where several usually separate 
social struggles converge, such as those for equal labour rights and class equity, 
women’s rights, recognition for ethnic and racialized minorities, and migrants’ 
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rights. This may make room for solidarity, coalitions and alliances across different 
social movements and political projects (Marchetti et al., 2021). 

A comparative assessment of the strategies adopted by domestic workers’ orga- 
nizations in Colombia, Brazil, Ecuador, Italy, Spain, Germany, Philippines, Taiwan 
and India in the struggle for domestic workers’ rights reveals how these intersec- 
tions work in action. We see that the strategies change depending on the national 
socio-economic, cultural and political context. Interestingly, one of the major dis- 
cursive frameworks used by advocates of domestic workers’ rights recuperates the 
argument on the transnational commodification of care discussed in Chap. 2 of this 
book. This discourse plays on the connection between migrants’ exploitation in this 
sector and the crisis of welfare states in industrialized ageing societies. It is thus 
especially common among interviewees in Italy, Spain, Germany and Taiwan as 
destination countries for migrants in the elder care sector. In other words, this 
framework is a critique of marketized forms of care provision and the reliance of 
states on foreign labour recruitment. 

Moreover, during the time of the campaign for C189 ratification, Brazilian 
activists — in particular from the national federation FENATRAD? — mobilized 
rhetorical devices which show how racism towards black domestic workers is a 
continuation of the attitudes that existed under slavery. In this way they established 
a connection with the legacy of the anti-racist movement in the country. In 
Colombia, the Afro-Colombian domestic workers’ union UTRASD* employed an 
intersectional discursive repertoire in which domestic work is addressed as a 
simultaneously gendered, class-based and racialized activity. The specific experi- 
ence lived by Afro-Colombian women, especially internal migrants and refugees, 
is at the heart of UTRASD’s identity in their recurrent self-identification as ‘the 
first ethnic-based domestic workers’ union in the country’. In Ecuador, the con- 
figuration is slightly different: race-based discrimination is recognized as an addi- 
tional burden, but not as an intrinsic feature of the social organization of domestic 
work and of the collective identity promoted by the movement. In particular, the 
activists of the domestic workers’ association ATRH? appear to see the category of 
‘organized Ecuadorian domestic workers’ as mainly shaped by the interplay of 
gender and class inequalities. 

A different scenario emerges when we consider the demands and actions of these 
groups. These can be summarized in the following instances. First of all, many of 
the activist groups employ sensitization activities promoting the motto ‘domestic 
work is work’, thus asking for changes in the legal framework, but also radical 
socio-economic changes which may raise the conditions of domestic workers more 
generally. These campaigns are largely aimed at demanding recognition for 


? Federação Nacional das Trabalhadoras Domésticas (National Federation of Domestic Workers, 
Brazil). 


3Union de Trabajadoras Afrocolombianas del Servicio Doméstico (Afro-Colombian Domestic 
Workers’ Trade Union, Colombia) 

*Asociacién de Trabajadoras Remuneradas de Hogar (Association of Paid Domestic Workers, 
Ecuador) 
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domestic work with the argument that decent work deserves equal rights, the same 
claim that is central to the discourse deployed by the ILO and the other international 
organizations involved in the global governance of domestic work. 

At the same time, one strategy used by organizations consists of interventions 
in the use of language both in public discourse and in everyday interactions (ibid.). 
In fact, most of the organizations have engaged in debates about an adequate name 
to address domestic workers. Refusing the diminishing terms commonly used in 
their local languages, they seek legitimacy for the new identity created by the 
movement as workers performing a valuable job and as bearers of rights. This 
challenges the representations of domestic work as ‘intimate’ yet ‘dirty’ work that 
are often internalized by workers themselves, to the point where workers are not 
even ‘out’ to their own parents or children, such as occurs in India. There are cases 
in which the family remains central to the semantic activist innovation, such as in 
the Philippines with kasambahay (companion in the family) and in Italy with colf 
(collaboratrice familiare, collaborator of the family). Yet even these new terms 
have the effect of challenging the ambivalent position of the worker within the 
employing family, where they had traditionally been ‘part of the family’ — if 
subordinate. 

The capacity of domestic workers’ groups to carry out empowering activities for 
their members and for domestic workers as a whole is another striking aspect of 
their activism (ibid.). We see that many organizations offer a host of services and 
education. In addition to legal support, information on job contracts, working con- 
ditions and professional training, they also provide schooling and literacy pro- 
grams, education against gender-based violence and for women’s health and 
wellbeing, and political and leadership training. The latter are designed to 
strengthen knowledge and abilities that are key to active participation in the public 
and political sphere (for example strategies for unionization or public speaking). 
Some of the organizations have set up plans for improving the economic conditions 
and bargaining power of their members, through the creation of community saving 
cooperatives or domestic workers’ cooperatives. Depending on the circumstances 
and opportunities in the field, some of these activities and programmes were cre- 
ated and delivered autonomously from the bottom, while others happened in col- 
laboration with allies (both non-profit organizations and public institutions). As a 
whole, we see how these organizations also function as solidarity and mutual sup- 
port groups that support domestic workers both in their labour relations and in 
other aspects of their lives. 

To sum up, the movement is characterized by special forms of labour and wom- 
en’s organizing, where mobilizing for labour rights and political pressure towards 
institutional actors go hand in hand with cultural politics. This also addresses the 
importance of self-representation, self-esteem and identity. In other words, the 
function of these groups transcends the field of labour alone and expands towards 
wider issues related to women’s experiences, migration, access to education, politi- 
cal participation, personal and economic autonomy, as well as health, sexuality, and 
personal and family wellbeing. 
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5.4 Not Such Easy Allies for Domestic Workers 


If, seen from one side, the domestic workers’ movement has some very unique char- 
acteristics, from the other it can be seen as having somewhat of a shared composi- 
tion and similar goals to certain other social movements. Depending on the context, 
these can be groups defending the rights of women and girls in general, racialized 
people and minorities, migrants and undocumented people, or workers in the ser- 
vice and informal sectors. However, these overlaps and convergences do not neces- 
sarily lead to easy and spontaneous alliances between domestic workers and other 
organizations, and difficulties often arise when organizers engage in alliance mak- 
ing. In this part, I will discuss these difficulties in two exemplary cases: alliances 
with trade unions and with feminist groups. 

Firstly, it is important to understand the role of traditional trade unions in the 
struggle to assert the rights of migrant domestic workers. There has been intense 
discussion on the relationship between migrants and labour organizations (Penninx 
& Roosblad, 2000; Wets, 2000). Viewed negatively, as Lucio and Perrett (2009) 
argue, migration puts under threat the very identity of labour organizations, asking 
them to redefine their purpose to include foreign workers’ issues. It also requires the 
formulation of specific anti-discrimination policies that are necessary for equal 
opportunities in the labour market (Verbeek & Penninx, 2009; Watts, 2002), and 
that they overcome an absence of sensitivity towards racial discrimination within 
the labour organizations themselves (Lucio & Perrett, 2009). In all these matters, 
scholars agree that it is extremely important to consider the regional differences 
concerning, simultaneously, the characteristics of the predominant migrant popula- 
tion, the cultural context in which they arrive, and the traditions of the organizations 
established there (Penninx & Roosblad, 2000, p. 200). 

With the purpose of an intra-European comparison, Rinus Penninx and Judith 
Roosblad have organized this discussion into three main questions (2000, pp. 4-11). 
These correspond in their view to the ‘dilemmas’ that trade unions have historically 
faced in relation to foreign labour forces. The first dilemma concerns the backbone 
of the relation between labour organizations and migration by asking if labour orga- 
nizations have to accept, or even encourage, the employment of foreign workers. It 
is true that the arrival of cheap labour from outside might undermine the rights of 
national workers. Yet, although in a different form, this question is today newly 
relevant as labour organizations have to position themselves on government labour 
migration policies. Once migrant workers are actually employed in the national 
labour market, a second dilemma arises: what kind of membership can migrant 
workers have in the national labour organizations? Are they going to join national 
workers, or should separate organizations be established for their interests alone? 
The third dilemma is also the most complex: once migrants are included in labour 
organizations’ strategies, how should they be treated? In other words, should the 
organizations side with the foreign workers, demanding a different treatment for 
them at the workplace? This has been called the ‘equal-versus-different-dilemma’ 
and is considered the most insidious. 
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When it comes to feminist organizations, it is worth noting that they are only 
rarely directly engaged in struggles for domestic workers’ rights, and the conceptual 
linkages that we see do not automatically correspond to forms of alliance between 
the two movements. As is the case for other women activists who mobilize for 
workers’ rights or against social marginalization, domestic workers’ groups are 
often reluctant to define themselves as feminist. In fact, the perception of distance 
from the feminist movement is a recurrent topic in the accounts of domestic work- 
ers’ activists across different national contexts and time periods. The complicated 
relationship between domestic workers’ rights activism and feminist activism is 
worth exploring to understand the conditions that make it possible in certain coun- 
tries to have feminist organizations allied with domestic workers’ rights, and not in 
others. To understand this diversity we have to take into account the different femi- 
nist traditions in each country, the other actors involved in domestic workers’ rights, 
and importantly, the discursive frameworks that have been mobilized to pro- 
mote them. 

It can be argued that in spite of the disconnection that exists in many contexts 
between these two movements at the practical level, they share a great deal in their 
common critique of contemporary capitalist society and its exploitation of women, 
migrants and domestic workers (Marchetti et al., 2021). We find that at the level of 
discourse, feminist arguments are widely represented in this field, with activists for 
domestic workers’ rights incorporating the classic repertoire of feminist critique 
into their own narratives. In particular, activists recurrently speak of the rights of 
paid domestic workers within a broader view on feminist and anti-capitalist cri- 
tiques of inequality and exploitation of women’s work. 

The feminist argument on the valorization of reproductive labour (see Chap. 2 of 
this book) is widely used by domestic workers’ rights advocates when they talk 
about how their countries should recognize the value of their work, starting from 
appreciating the reproductive labour done by women inside their own homes and 
families. In other words, as they claim the recognition of ‘domestic work as work’, 
they not only demand the right to contracts, better salaries and labour protection for 
themselves, but also challenge the general devaluation of all tasks connected with 
caregiving and housekeeping. However, they also modify and expand this tradi- 
tional feminist argument, which was developed around unpaid labour, to include the 
case of paid workers, and their experiences of discrimination and exploitation both 
as women and people who belong to low-class, ethnic, racialized and caste minori- 
ties (ibid.). 

In countries where, by contrast, the majority of domestic workers are migrant 
caregivers for elderly people, we observe a more frequent use of another feminist 
framework relating to the commodification of care, which in turn connects to femi- 
nist critiques of welfare systems and the care crisis. It is worth pointing out that in 
these contexts, some of the actors involved in the field of domestic workers’ rights 
that have emerged in the last decade in particular are those representing care receiv- 
ers and employers’ needs, and their motivation at least partly taps into the debate on 
the commodification of care. Class differences in these contexts are complicated by 
the fact that employers belong to a whole range of social positions, including those 
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with lower incomes, for whom hiring a home-based caregiver is often the only 
option given the lack of support from the state for elderly, chronically ill and dis- 
abled people. In this context, domestic workers’ activists tend to expand feminist 
arguments on care and welfare issues by placing migrants at the centre, and arguing 
that migrants bear the burden of the limited social provisions in the Global North. 

Finally, it is important to highlight how in these different appropriations of femi- 
nist frameworks, domestic workers’ activists enact a transformation of these argu- 
ments in what can be seen as an intersectional perspective. Indeed, they expand the 
capacity of these arguments so as to include racialized, low-class, migrant and other 
minority groups in ways few feminist movements have achieved. In other words, 
domestic workers’ activists tend to create a larger inclusive discourse to promote 
domestic workers’ rights through intersectionality. This capacity can be seen as a 
creative force within the domestic workers’ movement, which may facilitate the 
building of alliances with other groups for domestic workers’ interests, but also to 
expand the scope of contemporary feminisms (Box 5.1). 


Box 5.1: The Impact of C189 in Nine Countries 

During the period 2008-18, in Ecuador and the Philippines there was a 
strong synergy between the ILO, national governments, and civil society 
actors, including domestic workers’ groups (Marchetti et al., 2021). The state 
was quick to ratify C189 and legislative measures were adopted on the basis 
of its requirements. Domestic workers’ organizing was promoted. Other civil 
society actors were also responsive to the ILO campaign, taking the struggle 
beyond the institutional level. At the local level, C189 encountered a suitable 
cultural and political ground, with key collaborations between the govern- 
ment, NGOs, domestic workers and the local ILO office in particular, which 
was fully involved in the local process. 

In the same period in Colombia and Brazil, there was a larger process at 
work (ibid.). There, a vibrant dynamism in civil society was combined with 
the involvement of the state and other institutional actors. The C189 process 
was embedded in a wider transformation process at play in the country, 
involving domestic workers as one of the key target groups — although not 
exclusively. Demands by domestic workers’ groups explicitly went beyond 
C189, advocating for more radical changes in the conditions of domestic 
workers at the legislative, social and economic levels. Although C189 was the 
exogenous change animating the field, the legacy of past experiences is 
extremely relevant to understanding these contexts, since domestic workers’ 
organizations and a long-standing tradition in workers’ and women’s move- 
ments were already a reality there. 

In Taiwan, India and Spain there was a strong involvement of civil soci- 
ety, domestic workers’ groups, and the ILO (with the exception of Taiwan for 
the latter) (ibid.). However, this cannot counterbalance the lack of support 
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Box 5.1 (continued) 


from the government, which is of course essential to the institutional process. 
Domestic workers’ rights were opposed not only by employers’ interest 
groups but also by the conservative parties in power and opposing egalitarian 
reforms, and by brokers acting as market intermediaries whose private inter- 
ests were in maintaining the status quo. In fact, domestic workers were per- 
ceived as minority subjects (lower caste and ‘tribal’ people in India, migrants 
and undocumented people in Taiwan and Spain), whose interests were not 
beneficial to society as a whole, and could actually conflict with the interest 
of the majority. 

Finally, during the same period, in Italy and Germany there was an 
observable impasse in the accomplishment of the C189 process and the full 
promotion of domestic workers’ rights, partly due to a contradiction between 
a formal adherence by the state to C189 and the lack of a real implementation 
of C189 principles (ibid.). These countries’ governments ratified C189, since 
their national legislation was, in their thinking, already in line with the C189 
requirements. However, the ratification of C189 ought to have been followed 
by corresponding policy measures for a full implementation of C189 princi- 
ples, which was not the case. Moreover, in these countries civil society and 
social movements do not mobilize on the issue of domestic workers’ rights, 
which are largely seen as a problem concerning foreign — and often 
undocumented — workers. 
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Chapter 6 A 
Conclusion Cheek tor 


I hope that readers of this book will have found in it a complete and inspiring over- 
view of the many issues at stake around the topic of domestic work, from a migra- 
tory perspective. Some of the issues discussed in this volume actually go beyond the 
experience of migrants, in as far as they may concern the non-migrants among 
domestic workers. But they also concern workers in the care sectors more generally, 
as well as the households, companies or institutions for which they work. 

In order to introduce readers to these topics, I have taken them on a journey, 
reviewing existing studies, summarizing the relevant developments of the scholar- 
ship, and identifying the main issues and interpretations as they have taken shape 
from the 1990s until the present. Along the way, readers can find examples of the 
conditions of domestic workers in some countries, and a discussion of the main 
actors and policy interventions that have characterized this field in recent years. 
Indeed, my aim was for the book to merge the presentation of research results and 
discussion of case studies with more theoretical insights surrounding the feminiza- 
tion of migration and the specific issue of migrant domestic work. 

In the first chapters I provided a systematic overview of the most pertinent con- 
cepts and interpretations elaborated within the different streams of the scholarship 
on gender and migration studies. For instance, in Chap. 1, I provided a general defi- 
nition of what ‘domestic work’ is, based in the main on the definition provided by 
the International Labour Organization in its Convention no. 189 on the rights of 
domestic workers. I also discussed the difference between the notions of the inter- 
national division of reproductive labour and global care chains, which are at the 
heart of the relationship between gender and migration in a globalized perspective. 
I argued for the necessity of a multi-layered approach to the issue of migrant 
domestic workers, namely combining the analysis of three political regimes that 
act simultaneously in this field: the gender regime, the welfare regime and the 
migratory regime. 

A major topic in this scholarship has been the question of reproductive labour, 
and the way it is commodified and marketized in a transnational dimension. In 
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Chap. 2, I discussed the uniqueness of all work relating to the sphere of care, and the 
relevance of imagination and cultural realms in this respect. I thus illustrate the 
feminist debate on the care economy, a theme that has become increasingly influen- 
tial in migration studies, when looking at the political economy of transnational 
migrations. Indeed, care issues emerge as a political matter, object of state policies 
and social tensions which change from place to place. 

The role of states became central in Chap. 3. Drawing attention to the particular 
conditions of the many undocumented and irregular workers in this sector, I dis- 
cussed the failure of European policies concerning migrant domestic work. We have 
seen how, at the global level, state policies tend to create ties between labour condi- 
tions and migratory status. Although the details of such regulations may be different 
in the various countries, in all cases subjects are kept in a situation of permanent 
precarity. In this regard, it is important to look at the role of private actors such as 
recruitment and employment agencies — or intermediaries more generally — that 
work transnationally, sometimes across borders. The marketization of domestic 
work is accompanied by the diffusion of neoliberal attitudes toward labour, which 
emphasize the importance of skills, personal profiles, individual mobility patterns 
and so forth. In this chapter I discussed the case of circular migrants, which is par- 
ticularly telling not only as a mobility pattern and policy issue, but also in relation 
to the way care is organized and experienced in contemporary societies, both by 
caregivers and care receivers. I discussed the importance of social and national net- 
works between migrant domestic workers. 

To talk about all these issues ultimately leads us to talk about the inequality that 
affects migrant domestic workers (Chap. 4) and the struggles to improve their 
rights (Chap. 5). In order to understand the multiple levels of inequality that affect 
domestic workers, and the way these different inequalities may be intertwined, it is 
essential that we adopt an intersectional perspective. An intersectional view applies 
both to differences within the category of domestic workers, and to differences 
between domestic workers and other subjects. On the latter, Chap. 4 discussed the 
relationship between domestic workers and their (women) employers. On the for- 
mer, it looks at the hierarchies at play in the ‘care market’ and how they apply to 
different groups of migrant workers depending on their age, nationality, education, 
and so on. In Chap. 4, I broached wider processes such as colonial legacies, citizen- 
ship entitlements, sentiments of belonging and the inheritance of past slavery, and 
how they have shaped and reproduced these inequalities through time. Speaking of 
inequality, I thought it was also important to address how two specific contextual 
developments may affect domestic workers: first, an economic crisis (examples are 
discussed from the 2008 crisis in Italy), and secondly, the outbreak of the Covid-19 
pandemic, about which I provide statistical data and examples of policy 
interventions. 

Finally, in Chap. 5 the focus was on the mobilizations for the labour rights of 
domestic workers that have taken place at the international level over the last couple 
of decades. Building on the results of the DomEQUAL project, the chapter described 
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the development of the movements for domestic workers’ rights in several coun- 
tries. It looked at the role of NGOs, governments, trade unions, domestic workers’ 
groups and migrant activism. It delved into the relationship between international 
and local actors. I discussed these campaigns’ allies and opponents by recounting 
the role of traditional women’s and workers’ movements specifically as they relate 
to domestic workers. Lastly, this chapter also offered an overview of the many 
insights from the studies of legal and social movements towards understanding 
domestic workers’ rights and their violations, which represent the most recent 
developments in the scholarship. 
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